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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
OBEDIENCE TO AUTHORITY, HUMAN AND DIVINE.* 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii. 21. 


Exordium.—Nothing can be clearer than St. Matthew’s account 
of the conversation between our Lord and the hypocritical, treacher- 
ous Pharisees. Accuracy of the narrative literally corroborated by 
St. Mark (xii. 13-17). Our Lord says most explicitly that we must 
faithfully obey our temporal rulers, and at the same time omit noth- 
ing of the service we owe to God. 

Yet in the moment of His supreme trial we find the Jewish mob, 
urged on by these same Pharisees—members of the Sanhedrim (cf. 
Maclear, N. T., 117)—accusing Him before Pilate, and saying: 
“We have found this man perverting our nation and forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar” (Luke xxiii. 2). 

Need not dwell upon this flagrant mendacity, as frequently seen 
in the conduct of the enemies of our Lord. 


* For abundant material, see Manning’s Lectures, The Four Great Evils 
of the Day and The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 
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Rather study the lesson so briefly, but so clearly, taught by our 
divine Master. It was for all time, and never more needed than 
in our own day: Obedience to Civil Authority. Obedience to the 
Law of God. 

I. Meaning of Civil Authority. The authority, or governing 
power, that directs men in their social relations, and protects them 
in their social, or civil rights. 

“ Society,” says Cardinal Manning, “ is a collection of individuals, 
not told by number, but united and organized by an intrinsic law of 
their nature. For when God made man, He made society. It was a 
part of the first creation. It springs from the creation of man; be- 
cause from man comes the family; from the family come the people, 
and from the people comes the State” (Fourfold Sovereignty of 
God, Lect. IIT.). 

The same eminent writer says again: “ The civil order, or political 
society of man, is the Creation of God, and howsoever it may be 
modified” (by circumstances—of .ime, form of government, etc.), 
“it has in it three immutable principles: The principle of Authority, 
which rules; the principle of Obedience, which subjects those under 
authority to its government ; and the principle of equal and reciprocal 
Justice between those united under the same authority” (Four 
Great Evils, Lect. III.). 

In to-day’s Gospel, the name Caesar means the representative of 
Civil Authority—Human Authority, as distinguished from, but not 
opposed to, Divine Authority. 

Our Lord tells us that this Human Authority has its rights, which 
must be respected: “Render to Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.” 

The reason is perfectly evident: This Authority, though human, 
i. e., vested in and exercised by men, is, nevertheless, of divine origin 
—is “the Creation of God.” 

“Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no power 
but from God. Therefore, he that resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God” (Rom. xiii. 1, 2). 

II. Civil Authority robbed of its most sacred character—of the 
very source of its power—by false teachers, who claim that Civil 
Government is absolute in its authority—independent of God Him- 
self ; that it is the source and origin of all right (For this, and other 
errors condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX., cf. Four Great Evils, 
Lect. III.). 
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Results of this false teaching: No conscientious respect for law or 
authority. No sense of moral obligation on the part of either the 
governed or the representatives of authority. Venality in office. The 
very badge of office comes to mean a false key to the Public Treas- 
ury. The uniform not infrequently designates an individual who 
has obtained a license (of which he is not ashamed) to roll in luxury 
and rear an upstart family at the public expense. Dishonesty in pub- 
lic office is a moral cancer that eats at the very vitals of national 
manhood, patriotism, and respect for Civil Authority. 

This false teaching, with its false principles, goes even further. 
Leads eventually, and logically, to anarchy and socialism—to the 
subversion of all authority; the tearing down of thrones; and the 
assassination of rulers. 

“They sow the wind and reap the whirlwind” (Osee viii. 7). 
They not only rob Caesar, but murder him. 

II. Our Lord not only lays down the law of Obedience to Civil 
Authority and fidelity to our social obligations. He reminds us of 
another and a higher duty: “ Render to God the things that are 
God’s.” 

These two duties can never conflict. God never requires anything 
of us that will prevent us from being obedient, law-abiding citizens. 
Our civil rulers have no right to require of us anything that the 
law of God forbids. Should they do so, obedience to their command 
ceases to be a duty: “ Commanding, we have commanded you, that 
you should not teach in this name” (of Jesus) said the High Priest 
to the apostles in Jerusalem. “ We ought to obey God rather than 
man,” was Peter’s answer (Acts v. 28, 29). 

“ We are not obliged to answer thee concerning this matter,” was 
the courageous reply of Daniel and his companions to the impious 
command of the tyrant Nabuchodonosor (Dan. iii. 16). 

No man who deliberately sets at naught the Law of God can be 
expected to be faithful to the laws of his country and to his social 
obligations. 

No man who is faithful to the Law of God wiil ever prove false to 
his country or to his fellow men. 

Conclusion.—Have a sincere love of country, and respect for its 
laws, and its rulers. Honesty in the discharge of public functions, 
and in all social relations. Best proof of loyalty, patriotism, and 
public honesty, is fidelity to the Law of God. 

No Catholic who is thus faithful will ever lack the confidence of 
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his fellow citizens; nor will he ever be found second to the bravest 
in devotion to his country in the hour of her need. 

Let us avcid bringing ridicule upon ourselves, by constantly prat- 
ing and shouting about our patriotism; but let us strive to do faith- 
fully and exactly what our Lord has told us to do: “ Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and render to God the things 
that are God’s.” 





FEAST OF ALL SAINTS. 
GOD’S WORK IN US. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, SHEFFORD, 
ENGLAND. 


“Being confident in the Lord Jesus, that he, who hath begun a good work 
in you, will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus.’ ’—Phil. i. vi. 


SYNOPSIS.—The happiness of knowing that God is working in us, and per- 
fecting His own work. This work made clear by a consideration of God’s 
dealings with us—of our origin—our destiny—Man is from God—God 
gave him being—goodness—immortality—grace which makes him a par- 
ticipator in the Divine Nature. This grace lost by Adam—recovered by 
Christ—What a precious gift is grace—how necessary for salvation. 
Many abuse this gift—Cooperation necessary—Salvation not to be won 
by chance. Many rely exclusively on God’s mercy. Means of cooperation 
—prayer—earnestness—avoiding occasion of sin—sacraments. 

Conclusion.—Remember thy last end and strive for it, feeling con- 
fident that God will perfect what is lacking. 

Blessed are we, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, if we can say of 
ourselves what St. Paul here says of his beloved converts of Philippi. 
Blessed indeed are we, if we can look forward with holy confidence 
to the great day of judgment, the day of Christ Jesus, with a sure 
expectation that God will perfect in us the work He has already 
begun, so that we shall be able to stand guiltless before the throne 
of the Judge. What is that work of which the apostle speaks? It 
is the work of Divine Grace; the putting off of the old man, and the 
putting on of the new man, Christ Jesus. It is the formation in us 
of a new life, the life of grace, by which we are conformed to the 
image of our Lord Himself, by which we become living patterns and 
images of Him, by which we are made, in the words of St. Peter, 


partakers of the Divine Nature. That we may better understand 
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what this means, let us look back upon the history of God’s dealings 
with man; let us recall our origin and look to the rock from which 
we are hewn; let us look forward to the high destiny for which we 
have been created, and, lastly, let us consider how we are to further 
the merciful designs of God in our behalf. Whence, then, do we 
come? In the beginning God said: “ Let us make man to our image 
and likeness.”’ Wonderful words which tell us our high origin, and the 
pattern to which we are made. We are the creation of the adorable 
and most Blessed Trinity; we are made.to no less a pattern than 
the Holy of Holies Himself. High, then, is our origin, and great 
our dignity as creatures of the Most High God. To our first parents 
God gave the power of generation, commanding them to increase 
and multiply, and to fill the earth; but this power was restricted to 
the generation of the body ; the creation of every human soul God re- 
served to Himself, so that while we are the sons of Adam according 
to the flesh, we are the immediate creation of God in regard to the 
soul. Just as, in the beginning, having formed man’s body from 
the earth, the Almighty breathed into it a living soul, so now, into 
every child of Adam He breathes the breath of life, and gives to every 
one a living, immortal soul, an indestructible, invincible spirit, His 
own direct creation. So God is truly our Father, not only because 
He created our first parents, from whom we are descended, but be- 
cause each one of us has received the chief and nobler part of His 
nature straight from the Almighty Hand. 

How high, then, is our origin! How close the bond that binds us 
to God who made us. This, indeed, is the base of all religion, this 
is the original tie by which we are indissolubly bound to our Maker. 
And how dear to God must be every human soul in consequence; 
each one being due to a special separate aid of His infinite creative 
power, that Almighty power which alone can produce something 
from nothing—a being from non-being. Yes; “in Him we live 
and move and are, and we are the offspring of God,” and He hath 
loved us with an everlasting love, who are His children and the work 
of His hands. 

And we are made to His own image and likeness. All things, 
indeed, are in some degree like to God: for all things are made to 
the pattern of Him which was in the divine mind from all eternity. 
Created things are like to God because they are, and because they 
are good; for “ God saw all the things that He had made, and they 
were very good.” And the beimg that all things have, and the good- 
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ness that they have, are faint images and copies of the Being and 
Goodness who originated them. Thus is God shadowed forth to 
us in all things that are, and everything speaks to us of Him. The 
brilliancy of starlit heavens, the vast expanse of noonday sky; the 
majesty and terror of oceans, the loftiness of the everlasting hills; 
the beauty of fertile plains decked out with infinite variety of tree 
and flower and herb; the mystery of dark forests, the mighty sweep 
of rushing rivers, the gladness of the streams and the whole ex- 
uberant life of animated nature—what are they but images of things 
eternal of the life and power and majesty, of the dread and mystery, 
the beauty and the gladness of Him from whom they came? 

But here is a closer copy; a more exact likeness to God is the 
soul of man; for not only has man’s soul being, but tmmortal being. 
It is a spirit even as God is a spirit, and once created it is everlasting, 
and will live while God is God. When “all the heavens shall be 
folded together as a book, when the stars shall fall upon the earth, 
and every mountain and island shall be moved from its place; when 
all things shall be destroyed by fire—the immortal soul of man shall 
still endure, untouched, unharmed, indestructible, and eternal. Such 
by its very nature is every human soul, and such its likeness to its 
Almighty Creator. 

But more than this, God was not content with this likeness of 
Himself, a likeness which is common to every soul by its own nature 
and the fact of its creation. He would make man still more like 
Himself. It was not enough to satisfy His love that every human 
soul should have life and immortality. It was as if, contemplating 
the work of His hands, and seeing it so beautiful and so good, re- 
splendent as it was with His own image, the Almighty so loved the 
glorious being He had made that He determined to make it still 
more like Himself, to give to it a likeness to Him higher and closer 
than that which it had received by creation; something above its 
nature, something not necessary to mere natural perfection. And 
so He bestowed upon man another gift, the gift of Divine Grace, a 
participation of the Divine Nature itself. “Grace to you and peace 
be fulfilled in the knowledge of God and of Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
says the Apostle St. Peter (II. Peter i. 4), “ by whom he hath given 
us very great and precious promises, that by them you may be made 
partakers of the Divine Nature.” Oh wonderful gift of Divine 
Grace, which makes us share in the very life of God Himself; 
uniting us to Him here by faith and hope and love; expanding in 
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the life to come into a share in His own eternal bliss, that bliss 
which He has by the contemplation of His own infinite perfection. 
That everlasting self-love and self-contemplation, the fathers and 
doctors of the church tell us, is the very activity of God Himself, 
the mysterious and awful act by which the Son proceeds from the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost from both, and, if we faithfully pre- 
serve here the unspeakable gift of sanctifying grace, it will grow 
into the eternal gift of glory, by which we shall be enabled to know 
God as He is, to see Him face to face, and so to share in His own 
‘blissful life. This, then, dear brethren, is the work of God in our 
souls; this is the work of which St. Paul speaks, which God will 
perfect in us unto the day of Christ Jesus. Divine Grace is the gift 
which makes us truly Godlike here, which conforms us to the 
image of the Incarnate Word who is Himself the “ splendor of the 
glory of the Father, and the express image of his substance.” As 
we know to our cost, Adam and Eve lost this supernatural gift, this 
participation in the Divine Nature; this higher likeness to God. 
They iost it both for themselves and us. Had they kept it, it would 
have been to them and to us the sure pledge of indefectible sal- 
vation. But, thanks be to God, this holy gift of grace has been won 
back again. The New Adam, our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
willing ccoperation of His Blessed Mother, the second Eve, has 
undone for us the mischief wrought by that other Adam and Eve. 
And, dear brethren, this gift is ours, by the merits of the Precious 
Blood of Jesus. Given to us in baptism; renewed, if unhappily we 
have lost it, in the Holy Sacrament of Penance; kept alive, nourished 
arid increased by the heavenly food of Christ’s own Body and Blood, 
it will, if we but keep it and hold it, bring us to the everlasting glory 
of which it is the seed. 

My brethren, how grievous is the foliy which can make us madly 
throw away so truly divine a treasure! Yet, alas! we do. Whenever a 
soul, hitherto in God’s holy grace, commits a mortal sin, that gift is 
lost. Then and there the terrible sentence is fulfilled for that soul 
“ in what day soever thou shalt eat of the fruit of it, thou shalt die 
the death.” Oh, let us think twice before we renew in ourselves the 
utter wreck and ruin of the first sin in paradise. 

There are many, it is to be feared, who play fast and loose with 
their own salvation. They wish to be saved, but they are not willing 
to do the work that is necessary for salvation. Indeed, many would 
seem not to realize the truth that salvation is a work. They treat this 
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supremely important matter of salvation as if it were more a question 
of chance or of good luck, than of steady and persevering effort. 
Not so thought the holy Apostle St. Paul, in the epistle from which 
my text is taken. Despite his holy confidence that God will perfect 
in them the good work that He has begun, he yet warns the Philip- 
pians that they, too, have their part to do. “ Work out your sal- 
vation in fear and trembling ” (Phil. ii. 12). How many there are 
who, while they hope to be saved, yet neglect altogether the apostle’s 
warning! They are, most likely, what the world would call good 
Catholics. They attend Mass, and are regular in their reception 
of the sacraments. But what are their lives? Is there any pretense 
at “ working out their salvation’? Is the “ good work ” that has been 
begun in Baptism by the outpouring of sanctifying grace being per- 
fected? Is there anything like real, consistent progress in their 
spiritual life? Is that life not rather a constant record of relapse 
and backsliding into grievous sin? Thank God there are many who 
never lose the gift of grace! Thank God, there are also many to 
whom a mortal sin is the rarest thing, and who, by sincere repentance, 
rise immediately, meriting by their scrrow to regain the position 
they had lost. But how many more there are to whom their monthly 
or three-monthly confession is but a kind of clearing off of old 
scores, with, perhaps, let us hope, sufficient sorrow and purpose of 
amendment tc receive absolution, but with little or no effective 
amendment afterward. Such do not value the immense gift of 
sanctifying grace; such do not grasp the truth that salvation is a 
work. True, the mercy of God is infinite; and the power of the 
sacraments to snatch a sinner from hell at the last moment is a 
revelation of that infinite mercy. But “shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound?” Is it not a most dangerous presumption to 
neglect the work of salvation and to trust to the chance that death 
may find us happily in a state of grace? God forbid that I should 
say that it is impossible for those who do this to be saved. God’s 
mercy is infinite, and “ he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy.” 
But, dear brethren, is that the way to treat Almighty God? Is 
that the way to use, or rather abuse, the gift of grace which He 
has given us? Is that the way a Christian should live? No, indeed! 
Listen to the words of the prophet Isaias, spoken to the children 
of Israel (Isa. li. 1): “ Give ear to me, you that follow that which 
is just: look to the rock from which you are hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit from whence you are dug out.” We, too, must look to 
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the rock from which we are hewn; to our high origin, to God our 
Father and Creator. We must remember whence we came, and what 
we are, and for what we are meant. The divine gift of grace 
was given us to cherish and preserve and increase, not to play fast 
and loose with, to regain one moment by penance and to lose the next 
by fresh sin. It was given us in Baptism that, as soon as we come 
to the use of reason, we might trade with it, that we might become 
holier and holier, more and more Godlike, more and more conformed 
to the image of Christ. As you well know, dear brethren, the grace 
of God is susceptible of this increase, and the grace of glory we shall 
possess in heaven will be proportioned to the grade of sanctifying 
grace we possess at the hour of death. This is well understood by 
the saints of God, who labor day and night at their sanctification 
and salvation, esteeming God’s grace as the most precious of all 
possessions. This constant growth in grace and holiness is the 
work that God wishes to perfect in us. But it is not God’s work 
alone. We are free, and He will have us cooperate in that work. So 
the apostle cries out in one breath: “ Work your salvation in fear 
and trembling,” and “It is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to accomplish, according to his good will” (Phil. ii. 13). Let 
us, then, run no risks in the matter of salvation. Let us determine 
that, once God in His mercy has given us the gift of grace, we will 
keep it unto the day of Christ Jesus. And how is this to be done? 
By earnest prayer, by sincere amendment, by watchfulness over our- 
selves, by avoiding the occasions of sin, by a sincere and careful 
use of the sacraments. We must persuade ourselves that salvation 
is a work, and the most important work of our lives. If we do this, 
we may say of ourselves what St. Paul said of the Philippians, we 
may be confident that God will perfect in us the good work that He 
has begun, so that in the day of Christ Jesus, we shall be able to 
stand guiltless and unashamed before the throne of the Judge. 
Look, then, O Christian, to the rock from which you are hewn out. 
Remember what you are, and the good to which you tend. No 
longer be content to creep upon the earth. No longer debase your 
high nature, and the higher gifts of grace, by the lusts and pleasures 
of the flesh, the vanities of the world. You are made for better and 
higher things than the things of which you make yourself the slave. 
Oh the pity that a being of such high dignity as a Christian man 
should stoop below the level of the unreasoning brute! Remem- 
ber, O Christian, your high dignity, and return no more to your 
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old vileness. Remember, O Christian, your sublime destiny! 
Whither does it lead us? to what heights will it conduct us? Even 
to the sight of God, to the vision of the living God! Let us have 
done with the old bad past; with sin and vanity and low things; 
with carelessness and relapses, with spiritual idleness, with ill-use 
of sacraments, with ineffectual renditions. Let us take to ourselves 
the words of the prophet, spoken to our souls by the Holy Ghost: 
“ Arise, arise, put on thy strength, O Zion, put on the garments 
of thy glory, O Jerusalem, the city of the Holy One: for henceforth 
the uncircumcised and the unclean shall no more pass through thee. 
Shake thyself from the dust; arise, sit up, O daughter of Jerusalem ; 
loose the bands from off thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion. 
Behold, my servant shall be exalted and extolled and be exceeding 
high.” Arise, arise, O Christian soul—put on the garments of 
Divine Grace: henceforth let no sin nor earthly vanity defile thee. 
Shake thyself from the dust, arise and loose the bands of sin, O 
daughter of the Most High God. Understand thy origin, thy dignity, 
thy destiny, and God will perfect in thee the work of His grace, 
and thou ‘shalt be exalted and extolled, and be exceeding high. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
ON PURGATORY. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand 
of the Lord hath touched me.”—Job xix. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The communion of Saints. Death does not make complete 
breach in our relations with friends. We support the dying with our 
prayers. Follow them to the grave even into eternity. 2. The Reason 
for Purgatory. A product at once of the Justice and Mercy of God. 
Doctrine condemns the lax and the rigid. 3. The Sufferings of Purgatory. 
Of the sick, prisoners, suffering. Pains neither brief nor trivial. Ban- 
pica from God. Exhortation to do our duty by the souls of the faithful 

eparted. 


One of the most beautiful and divine doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, dear brethren, is that which is professed under the title of 
“Communion of Saints.” It is, as it were, a loving concession on 
the part of Almighty God that He suffers us to think of our friends, 
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whom He has called into their rest. He is a jealous God; one con- 
dition He is forever insisting upon as necessary to our salvation— 
that is, that we should give Him our whole beings, every act we 
perform, every thought we think. But He knows what the human 
heart is, He who loved so tenderly the Mother who bore Him, and 
He yields to our weakness, and suffers us to think of, to rejoice 
with, or to sympathize with, those to whom human affections 
attached us in this life. I have called it divine. It is nothing less. 
No one but a loving God could inspire us with the belief that death 
is in reality no separation, no fierce rending asunder of affections, 
no violent wrenching of heart from heart and soul from soul. Death 
makes a change, it is true. But what is that change? It is a change 
that increases, strengthens, and exalts that love which we have for 
one another in this world. Our love is proportioned to our venera- 
tion and respect ; the more our friend is free from human infirmities, 
the more we are drawn toward him, and this is the blessed change 
that death effects. It steps in between those friends and takes one, 
and separates from that one all his imperfections, and changes him 
into a bright, pure, angelic spirit, but does not destroy him. That 
friend whom we loved still lives, but is more worthy than ever 
of our love, and we are not separated. We can reach into eternity, 
we can add new lustre to our sainted brethren in heaven; even 
the little mite of our praise and love does help to swell the eternal 
jubilee of the saints in heaven. And on the other hand, we can 
reach those saints who are in pain, those blessed souls who have 
got a glimpse of the spotless sanctity of God and a true idea of 
their own imperfections and then hurried away from the sight of 
God and plunged themselves in the purifying flames of purgatory 
that they may be able for eternity to stand unashamed in company 
with their brethren. Blessed be God. We can enter even that 
prison, and give our brethren a respite from pain, we can do, in a 
milder way, by our prayers, the purifying work of these awful 
flames, we can shorten the terms of their imprisonment, and at the 
same time satisfy their sensitiveness and quiet their apprehension 
lest they should again carry sin into the presence of God. 

There is not in this world anything so beautiful as the death- 
bed of a holy Catholic. Fortified by the sacraments of the Church, 
serene in the consciousness of the possession of God’s grace, yet half 
afraid to meet that God whom its soul longs to possess, picturing 
to itself the happiness of heaven, it is a recompense well worthy of 
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the repentance of a lifetime. And yet, except with the greatest 
saints, it clings to the memory, love, and protection of its earthly 
friends. Behind the veil, it knows well it will be clasped in the 
arms of Jesus Christ, but it clings to the warm grasp of its earthly 
friends even till the eyes swim and the earth is gliding from beneath 
its feet. And its last and best consolation as it glides into the world 
of spirits is that the prayers of its friends are before it, that already 
there are voices pleading for it at the judgment seat of the Lamb. 
And is it not so? Oh yes, dearly beloved. The prayers for the 
dying are over, the prayers for the dead begin. We intrude into 
the awful courts of heaven, we interrupt the process of judgment, 
we silence the voice of the accuser, by speaking to Jesus the Judge 
and reminding Him that that soul is His, that He redeemed it, that 
the marks of His blood are upon it, and by conjuring Him to save 
that dear soul, to fit it for presence in heaven, but not to deliver it 
into the hand of His enemy. Even that dust that is left us, do we not 
reverence it, do we not consecrate it? Do we not make these life- 
less arms into the sign of our redemption? Do we not sprinkle 
that dust with holy water, because it is holy? Do we not incense it, 
because it is worthy of all reverence? We will not even allow it 
to mingle with unhallowed dust, but we bless the very earth into 
which it will be changed, and then raise over it the sign of our 
redemption, that nothing unholy might come near it, that the enemy 
may know that there is nothing in this grave that belongs to him, 
but a body that was crucified and nailed to the cross with Jesus 
Christ. 

And then we follow the souls of our friends into eternity. From 
the judgment seat we follow them into their prison, where their 
angel conducts them, and our prayers, as it were, rain down in- 
cessantly on those fires. We pray for them at our public services; 
we pray for them at our private devotions; we pray for them even 
at our meals; there is scarcely a day in which the Holy Sacrifice 
is not offered for these suffering souls; there are many in the 
Church who have given to God all the merits of their lives, their 
prayers, fastings, almsdeeds for the souls in purgatory; there are 
religious orders in the Church who repeat frequently during the day 
the De Profundis for the departed. And with all this, dear brethren, 
if we consider how great are the sufferings of these poor souls, we 
shall see how really uncharitable we are and how unreasonable it 
is that we do so very little. 
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For why do we not speak of purgatory? Apart from the fact 
that purgatory exists, a belief founded upon the teachings of Scrip- 
ture and the Church, what is the reason of purgatory, its purpose, 
its objects? It has a twofold reason—to satisfy the justice of God 
and the mercy of God. In heaven there is nothing but mercy; in 
hell there is nothing but justice ; in purgatory justice and mercy meet, 
and the poor souls detained there are the victims of God’s great 
justice and at the same time the objects of His love and clemency. 
They passed into eternity, faithful to God, united to God. He could 
not cast them out of his sight forever, but unconsciously they 
carried with them before the All Holy God some human weaknesses, 
some human infirmities, and as “ nothing defiled can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” His mercy provided for them a place of purga- 
tory, where sharp penance would expiate their faults and restore 
them spotless to His bosom. Heresy rushes into extremes on this 
as well as on all other dogmas. It condemns a soul without remorse 
or scruple, it saves souls easily and pleasantly without even the 
pretence of penance. It believes that for the slightest sin, for the 
half voluntary thought or the silly word, a merciful God will cast 
a soul into the flames of hell forever, whereas on the other hand, 
years of sin may be atoned for by the simple presumption that 
God has pardoned them. The innocent soul that has never lost the 
grace of baptism, but has only yielded to those faults that the judg- 
ment angel does not care to record, if suddenly snatched from life 
by death, is banished from the presence of God forever, whereas 
the sinner who has been heaping up for himself a measure of wrath 
for many years is admitted at once, unshriven, impenitent, and un- 
purified, into the company of the angels and the elect. I do not be- 
lieve in such very sudden changes. I know the power of God. I would 
not for the world underrate or depreciate it. But there is a saying 
of St. Augustine full of much wisdom: “ God has created us with- 
out ourselves ; God will not save us except by our cooperation,” and 
that cooperation, if we have sinned, is the cooperation of penance. 
The redemption of the world by our divine Lord has not changed 
the nature of sin. Sin is as hateful in the eyes of God now as it 
was then, and it is true now as it was when John the Baptist 
preached: “ Except you do penance you shall all likewise perish ” 
(Luke xiii. 5). That penance must be done either in this world or 
in the next. If we be guilty of mortal sin, it must be atoned for in 
this life by penance, or it will.never be atoned for, though it will be 
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punished in the eternal fires of hell; if it be venial sin, it can be 
atoned for by penance and prayer in this life, or by the sharp fires 
of purgatory in the next. 

The late Father Faber was accustomed to say that he could never 


‘ understand why we speak of the poor souls in purgatory. He 


thought them rich indeed, much to be envied, little to be pitied, 
They are indeed truly rich, because they are certain of possessing 
God forever. Compared with us, living as we do in dreadful un- 
certainty about our salvation, they are to be envied exceedingly. 
And yet it is also true that they are deserving of our sympathy and 
pity. They are poor because they are suffering, and the promise of 
the future scarcely relieves their anguish in the present. A man 
lies upon his bed, writhing and tossing in fever. His physician 
gives hopes of his recovery, tells him almost infallibly that he will 
recover. Yet with that prospect of certain recovery, is he not 
deserving of our pity and compassion? ‘These poor prisoners that 
are cut away from all human society in the gaols of the country, 
are they not deserving of pity, even though their term of imprison- 
ment is not eternal, and they will enjoy their liberty all the more 
for having lost it for a time? So with the blessed souls in purga- 
tory. They are truly deserving of our pity, compassion, and sym- 
pathy, because, although they belong to God, yet they are suffering 
now, suffering bitterly, suffering intensely in the fires of purgatory. 
If a child were in agony, and if the mother who could relieve it 
turned aside from it, consoling herself with the reflection that it 
wouldn’t die, would we not call her unfeeling and cruel? Yet we 
do the very same thing when we refuse or neglect to assist the suf- 
fering souls on the pretense that they can not die because they are 
saved. Oh dearly beloved! It is very selfish and unfeeling on our 
parts, it is enough almost to make God abandon us, if we go through 
life, and never assist these blessed souls, whom we can assist so 
easily and who need our assistance so much. I do not think that 
there is one of us who does not feel remorse again and again dur- 
ing life for neglecting the souls in purgatory. There is not one 
of us who does not start from a long course of selfishness, start with 
the thought that all that time we were enjoying ourselves, light- 
hearted and careless, that dear friend, whom we loved in this world 
and who prized our love, has been crying to us in anguish, has 
been lifting up his hands to us from the flames, perhaps has long 
ago turned away from us in despair, and rested all its hopes on 
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the mercy of God, rather than upon the cruelty of his friends. There 
is not a single soul among us to whom voices are not crying every 
hour of the night and day, in the language of Holy Job, “ Have pity 
on me, have pity on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord hath touched me” (Job xix. 21). If we had faith, we would 
hear them. And if we had even human hearts, and not hearts icy 
cold through selfishness and worldliness, we would rest neither by 
night nor by day from relieving them. 

And let us not deceive ourselves with the delusive hope that the 
pains of purgatory are very short or very trifling. We do not know 
what sin is. But if we only look on the cross of Jesus Christ, we 
must acknowledge that it is of infinite malice in the sight of God. 
If, therefore, His justice demanded the life of His Son for a single 
sin, what will not His justice demand of us for our countless sins? 
And though His justice saves us from the hell which we deserve, 
His justice demands from us some slight satisfaction at least. Again 
mortal sin, being of infinite malice, is punished with infinite tor- 
ments; how venial sin approaches as nearly to mortal sin as finite 
things can approach to infinite, and, therefore, that punishment of 
venial sin in purgatory is everything but infinite. And the doctors 
of the Church teach us, and teach us with truth, that the pains of 
purgatory are the pains of hell, but they are not eternal. In purga- 
tory, as in hell, there is the physical pain of fire; in purgatory, as in 
hell, there is the shame and remorse of sin; and above all there 
is that pain, infinite, unendurable, the pain of loss, the pain of being 
separated from God. We can not understand that, because we have 
not seen God. But, dear brethren, it is for God we are made. We 
are in this world always fretting and chafing at our separation 
from God; all the sorrow of the world, if really resolved, would be 
found to be separation from God. At death when our souls are 
freed they fly straight to the bosom of God, and what a dreadful 
anguish it must be to be spurned by God, to see Him and not to 
possess Him, to know and perceive that He is everything our souls 
can desire and yet be unable to possess Him. To have seen the 
face of Jesus Christ, to have heard His sweet voice speaking to us 
words of mercy, and then to be led away from Him with a barrier 
of fire between us, that is the greatest torture a human soul can 
suffer, and that is the suffering of the soul in purgatory. Do not 
make light of it, dear brethren. Do not think little of it. No one but 
a mother can understand a mother’s sorrow for her child, and no soul 
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but that has seen God can understand what is to lose Him 
even for atime. But it is a truth of divine faith, and our ignorance 
of the real nature of that truth, our inability to understand it, does 
not lessen the anguish of those souls who know it too well. And 
if we be wise, and wise with the wisdom of charity, we shall act on 
what faith teaches us, and try to help those blessed souls as if we 
saw with our own eyes their prison, and heard with our own ears 
their cries for mercy. The truths of faith are more certain than 
those things to which our senses testify, and it is truly a Catholic 
spirit to believe them as thoroughly, and act upon them as fear- 
lessly and unhestitatingly. 

Oh dearly beloved! if we could only behold the joy that lights 
up the countenances of these blessed souls, when our prayers are 
heard in heaven, and their angel comes and blows aside from them 
the flames that torment them, and tells them that years are blotted 
from their sentences, and that soon they will again behold the face 
of God, I think we should pray night and day incessantly for them. 
Oh, it is a truly noble work; there is no charity to be compared 
with it. It is good to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to visit 
the sick, but it is the highest office of charity to visit the suffering 
saints, and restore them to their places as princes of the court of 
heaven. And when we remember that amongst these suffering 
saints are some of our own flesh and blood, who loved us in this 
world, and whom we loved, the father or mother, to whom we owe 
whatever good we possess, the brother or sister, whose affection 
was the one joy and support of our youth, it is not charity alone ~ 
that demands our prayers, but pity and justice and gratitude. And 
if we neglect them, whatever we may profess to be, we can not free 
ourselves from the imputation of being uncharitable, unjust, impious, 
and ungrateful. 

I exhort you, therefore, dear beloved, to pray for the souls in 
purgatory, to whose special remembrance this day is devoted. Pray 
for them, that through your prayers not only they may be admitted 
to the glory of God, but also you may share in the reward which 
our Lord promised in the words: Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy ! 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 


X. Our Sure REFUGE IN THE Hour oF DEATH. 


“T will be their sure refuge in life and especially in the hour of death.”— 
Words of our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary. 

“Heart of Jesus, hope of those who die in thee, have mercy on us.”—Litany 
of the Sacred Heart. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Death the child of sin. Exemption from physical death God’s 
free gift in the order of grace. How the gift was forfeited. Death the 
King of terrors, the bitterest of all bitter things. No one but knows 
something of it, no one but will taste it. 2. Death of the body image and 
symbol of another and more awful death. Sin takes away the life of the 
soul. Consequences of sin in the hereafter. Sinners and worldlings, 
fearful of these consequences, would fain rid themselves of the thought 
of them, or even deny the existence of them. No denying the doctrine 
of eternal punishment without denying Christ. 3. The Blood flowing 
from the Heart of Jesus quenches the flames of hell unto those who 
repent. He is the Resurrection and the Life. Knows His own, and no 
one will pluck them from His hand. 


“By one man sin entered into this world, and by sin death, and 
so death passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom. v. 
12). It was no part of God’s original purpose that man should die. 
He is the author of life, not of death; He is the God of the living,~ 
not of the dead. When first He made man and placed him in Eden, 
man had not in him the germ of death or of decay. He was dowered 
by grace with an undying life, and destined in the original intention 
of God to pass from this world to the world that is beyond without 
ever tasting death or the woes and pains that herald its coming. 

But that precious boon of undying life which man possessed was 
not his by nature. It was God’s free gift bestowed in the order of 
grace. And God warned man to be careful not to forfeit this gift, 
not to eat of the forbidden fruit, for that in the day he ate thereof 
he should surely die. Alas for the waywardness and perverseness 
of the human heart even in that state of primal innocence! God’s 
solemn warning went unheeded. The woman with unholy hand 
plucked the fruit from the tree, and did eat of it, and gave it to 
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the man, who also did eat. And then the eyes of both were opened, 
and they saw that they were naked. They saw that they were 
by their own act stripped of that bright robe of grace with which 
God had clothed them, which they still wore in those days of 
guileless innocence when they needed no garment made of fig leaves 
to cover their shame. Now they seek to hide themselves from the 
face of God, but all in vain. His eye is upon them, and His voice 
sounds in their ears, uttering words that are fraught with woful 
meaning to them and to their seed forever. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to the earth out of which 
thou wast taken; for dust thou art, and into dust shalt thou return ” 
(Gen. iii. 19). 

From that day to this death holds sway over the sons of Adam. 
And how ruthless a tyrant is death, and how inexorable his sway! 
Strong men cower with fear at the bare thought of death; they 
know it to be unconquerable and they know it to be pitiless. Talk 
of the other evils of this life; what are they compared with this 
giant evil, this king of terrors? Cold and hunger and sickness are 
but the satellites of this dread monarch to do his bidding or give 
warning of his approach. Gaunt famine and pestilence and war, 
these are but the executioners that carry out his behests. In vain 
do men sue for clemency or seek a reprieve. Death knows no 
clemency, nor can all the wealth of this world purchase a reprieve 
were it but for one poor moment. Death strikes down the young 
man in the pride of his strength, the maiden in the bloom of her 
beauty. It tears the father from the bosom of his family, the mother 
from the arms of her children, the babe from the breast of its mother. 
It turns joy into blackest sorrow, and fills the whole earth with 
mourning and lamentation. These are not the words of rhetoric. 
They are but sober truth, and fall far short of the reality. There are 
many sad things in this world, many bitter things, many things to 
bring us sorrow. But the most painful, the bitterest, the saddest of 
all merely physical ills is death. Who is there that knows not some- 
thing of this death of the body? Who is there that has not seen 
and even felt the presence of this dread and awful thing? Turn 
where we will, it is ever before us; it beckons to us and stretches 
out its gaunt arms to fold us in its loathsome embrace. In youth 
as in old age it is ever by our side, clinging to us like our shadow, 
waiting but the word from Him who holds in His hands our destiny 
to seize upon and bear us hence. There is none of us but has been 
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sobered and saddened at some time by the sight of death. We see 
those who are near and dear to us fade and droop at our side, cut 
off in the early springtime of life or in the full bloom and vigor of 
manhood or womanhood. The lips that often spoke words of loving 
welcome to us close forever; the eyes that beamed with kindliness 
upon us grow sightless; the face becomes pallid and wasted; all 
beauty and comeliness are gone. Still we can not bear to part with 
our dear one, and for one and two nights we keep the dead with 
us in our homes. But presently decay sets in; the face is of an ashen 
hue, and the stench that comes forth from the corpse warns us that 
death is fast consummating its awful work. Then we hasten to bear 
the noisome thing away from our houses, and we bury it deep in the 
earth lest the presence of it overground should breed contagion and 
poison the very air we breathe. 

Oh! it is a sad and awful thing, the death of the body. And yet 
it is but a faint image of that other death of which it is the symbol, 
the death of the soul. For as the soul is, beyond comparison, more 
noble and beautiful and precious than the body, so is the death of 
the soul an unspeakably sadder thing and more appalling than the 
death of the body. We do not see it, nor is it made known to us by 
any of our senses, as is the death of the body. It is a something 
that lies in the spiritual order beyond the ken of our gross senses, 
and therefore a something we find it hard to realize or bring home 
to ourselves. It is none the less a reality; nay, it is far more real 
than the other death of which we stand so much in awe, for, after 
all, the spiritual is the only reality. God sees it, and it has often 
saddened the sight of our guardian angels. Every man who is in 
mortal sin bears about within him something unutterably more loath- 
some than the corpse that has reached the last stages of corruption. 
It is a dead soul, dead though living still, living indeed’in the flesh 
and in the eyes of men, but dead in the spirit and in the sight of God 
and of His angels. That soul, made in God’s own image, a thing 
of beauty as it came from the hands of God, a thing of surpassing 
loveliness when clothed with the grace of God in baptism, is now 
become foul and hideous beyond the power of the human mind to 
conceive or human lips to find utterance for. 

Now, if life leaves the body when the soul is in that state, then 
that soul goes down into eternal death. I know that this is an 
ungrateful theme. I know that the world to-day has no relish for 
plain speaking on this subject, and would fain rid itself of a dread 
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reality by ignoring it, or denying the existence of it. Even we 
Catholics are too prone to put away the thought of it from us; and 
without the pale of the Church very many who call themselves 
Christians and say that they believe in Jesus Christ will tell you 
that the belief in eternal punishment was all well enough when 
the race was in its childhood, but that enlightened men have now 
outgrown it and cast it away, as they would a worn-out garment. 
But the Jews of old who turned their backs upon the Saviour were 
honest compared with these men. When they found what He taught 
them on a certain occasion “a hard saying,” they went their way 
and walked no longer with Him. One of two things: either we 
must hold fast this doctrine, hard and unpalatable though it is, or 
fling from us with it our faith in Him who died for us upon the 
cross. It was not the lips of prophet or apostle, though these, too, 
have touched upon it, which spoke the words that put before us 
with startling vividness as in a picture the awful reality that these 
men will not believe. It is from the lips of the Son of God Him- 
self we have them, the meek and most merciful Saviour, Him who 
laid down His life to save us from eternal death. And it is not once 
only that He sets this truth before us, but over and over again, 
under divers forms, going out of His way, if I may venture to say 
so, in order to engrave it more deeply in our souls. At one time it 
is in the form of a parable (Luke xvi. 21). At another He teaches 
His followers whom they are to fear and why (Matt. x. 28). Again 
He insists upon the point when He warns men not to have fellow- 


' ship with those who would lead them into sin (Mark ix. 42). He 


brings the matter up once more in the parable of the marriage feast 
where the man found without a wedding. garment is bound hand 
and foot and cast into the outer darkness (Matt. xxii. 13). Finally, 
when He is about to quit the world, on the eve of His Passion, He 
tells the fate of the man who hid the talent, and at once goes on to 
draw that graphic and awe-inspiring picture of the last judgment 
(Matt. xxvi.). 

As sure, then, as Christ the Son of God is the teacher of truth, 
even the truth itself, so surely is there for the sinner who dies in 
his sin a place of torment hereafter, an outer darkness where there 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth, an everlasting fire where the 
worm of conscience dieth not and the fire is not quenched. These 
are not my words, but the words of the Saviour of men whose life- 
blood still will quench for as many as sincerely repent the flames 
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that are kindled by the wrath of God. What His words reveal to 
us is indeed terrible beyond any other thing apt to strike terror into 
men, yet is it wise and wholesome to think of it from time to time. 
There are unnumbered souls in heaven this moment who would 
never have entered its gates had not the fear of hell kept them 
from sin, or made them to rise from sin when they had fallen, and 
spurred them on to bring forth fruit worthy of penance. God does 
not desire the death of the sinnner, but rather that he be converted 
and live. 

“T am,” says the only begotten Son of God, the Lord of the 
Sacred Heart, “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” He has 
conquered death, He has conquered sin, and He still achieves this 
victory in His members that are upon the earth. He came not to 
give back life to the body, which would avail but little, seeing that 
sooner or later it must return to kindred dust. When He did 
restore life to the body, it was only to show that He could restore 
life to the soul. He came to give life to the soul, and He is with 
us still, calling us to penance by the voice of His priests, pleading 
for us in the tabernacle, offering daily on our altars from the rising 
of the sun even to its going down the blood which speaketh better 
than that of Abel, the blood that cleanses the conscience of men from 
dead works that they may serve the living God. “TI will be their 
sure refuge in life,” are the words of His consoling promise to His 
servant Margaret Mary in favor of the clients of His Sacred Heart, 
“T will be their sure refuge in life and especially in the hour of 
death.” He is the Good Shepherd who has laid down His life for 
His sheep. He knows His sheep, and His sheep know Him. They 
hear His voice, and they follow Him, and He gives them life ever- 
lasting, and they shall not perish forever, and no man shall pluck 
them from His hand. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE RAISING OF THE RULER’S DAUGHTER TO LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“We will not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, 
that you be not sorrowful, even as those who have no hope.”—I. Thess. iv. 12. 


Exordium.—To-day’s Gospel furnishes two more instances of our 
Lord’s tender compassion for human misfortune or sorrow, and of 
His readiness to relieve it, whenever appealed to in a spirit of faith. 

May remark in passing, that the poor woman in whose favor the 
first miracle was wrought is a striking example of those who apply 
to our Lord only when all human means have failed. “ She had suf- 
fered many things from many physicians,” St. Mark tells us (v. 26), 
“and had spent all she had, and was nothing better, but rather 
worse.” 

The second miracle, the raising of the young girl to life, teaches 
a twofold lesson: I. The consolation which faith always gives, in 
the hour of death, not only to the dying, but also to those who 
mourn. IJ. The increased bitterness, and at the same time the un- 
becomingness and even irreverence of immoderate grief for the dead. 

I. This miracle bears a close and striking resemblance to that of 
the raising of the widow’s son to life. 

Yet each has its distinguishing circumstances, suggestive of a par- 
ticular lesson, and revealing to us a different phase of the inex- 
haustible love and sympathy of our divine Saviour. 

In the case of the widow’s son, no message was sent to our Lord. 
The father was dead; the poor, lone mother could not leave the 
bedside of her dying, only child. He is dead. The wail of grief and 
lamentation is allowed to go unrestrained. The crushed, heart- 
broken mother heeds it not. The usual time—not many hours, but 
long and agonizing—of this weird tribute to the dead, has elapsed, 
and the funeral procession is well on its way to the tomb before our 
Lord appears. He comes, unbidden, and compassionate; and the 
poor widowed mother’s tears are wiped away. 
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In to-day’s miracle, the beauty of the sad scene is enhanced by the 
noble figure of the virtuous, God-fearing father. We may justly 
call him a Christian father. His conduct, and his faith in our divine 
Saviour, deserve for him that title: he leaves the bedside of his 
dying child—his beautiful little daughter, the light and joy of his 
home, the idol of his heart—leaves her as each breath seems about 
to be her last—to go in search of the Physician of Souls. Before he 
can speak to Him, he is overtaken by messengers who tell him it is 
too late: his child is dead. But his faith tells him it is not too late: 
“Lord, my daughter is even now dead; but come, lay thy hand upon 
her, and she shall live.” 

No one may dare fathom the depths of a parent’s anguish on 
the death of a child. Yet from observation it would seem that 
nothing else brings such mute, overwhelming, dazing sorrow to the 
heart of a father, as the death of a fair and gentle daughter. 

Such was the sturdy ruler’s sorrow. But his faith failed not. 
Beautiful scene around the little virgin’s lifeless form: “ He suf- 
fered not any man to go in with Him,” says St. Luke (viii. 51), 
“but Peter, and James, and John, and the father and mother of the 
maiden.” Two virtuous souls. Unable indeed to stifle entirely the 
sobs that well up from their bleeding hearts; but their faith in our 
Lord—their Christian faith—subdues all unseemly expression of 
their grief. One gentle word carries the balm of consolation to 
their hearts, and the placid radiance of divine hope dries up their 
tears: Weep not. Their reward is prompt and exceeding great. 

II. Striking contrast between the conduct of the parents, and 
that of the crowd whom our Lord drove out of the house. 

Some probably only hired “ mourners” (cf. Edersheim, Life of 
Christ, I. 360)—there according to the custom of the time and coun- 
try. The majority, no doubt, came as “ sympathizing friends.” But 
were evidently “ignorant concerning them that are asleep,” were 
“ sorrowful even as those who have no hope.” 

Saw only the work of the fatal shaft; the closed eyes; the lifeless 
clay ; the impending corruption of the tomb. No thought of the over- 
ruling providence of God; of His goodness; His mercy; His love. 
No thought of the life to come. Only of the present bereavement, 
disappointment, separation. No thought, apparently, of the happi- 
ness, peace, and rest of the just soul that has winged its flight to 
the realms of Eternal Light. They understand not the words of our 
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divine Saviour: “The maid is not dead, but sleepeth ”; and “ they 
laugh him to scorn.” 

Such the sorrow of the godless, the irreligious. Sorrow without 
mitigation, without faith or hope. They will not accept the in- 
evitable. Try to forget or ignore it. When it overtakes them, they 
see not the hand of a merciful God—a loving Father, but only the 
hideous spectre of a heartless, irresistible foe, and give themselves 
up in helpless despair. 

III. How beautiful and consoling the Christian idea of death: 
“The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” Even though the body may 
not be raised to life again, the pure, sinless soul never dies. 

Consoling to think of a beautiful soul being received by our blessed 
Lord, and restored to her Eternal Father. 

All that faith and hope teach us in regard to the future life finds 
its highest realization in the happiness of those who are called away 
in the flower of youth—innocent and pure. “ These follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth” (Apoc. xiv. 4). 

Conclusion—How parents should act when God in His wisdom 
sees fit to take their children in early life. Imitate the ruler, in hav- 
ing recourse to our Lord. Strive to take the true Christian view of 
death. It is not annihilation ; not the marring of one’s destiny. Not 
the end, but the beginning of true life. In Christian language there 
is in reality no such word as death for the just. They do not die, 
but sleep in the Lord. This Christian view will prevent all im- 
moderate, fruitless, hopeless sorrow. 

Thanks to our blessed Lord for the consolation and hope given us 
in to-day’s miracle. Remember His consoling words to the grief- 
stricken parents: “ Weep not. The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

Console one another in these words; and you will not be sorrowful 
“as those who have no hope.” 
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FAITH. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“Be of good heart, daughter; thy faith hath made thee whole.”—Matt. ix. 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Both the miracles recorded in this day's Gospel were the 
rewards of faith. Therefore, we will speak of this great Christian virtue: 
1. Its nature, and 2. Its necessity. 3. Its object. 4. Its motive. 5. Its 
qualities. 1. Its nature, and 2. Its necessity. Habitual faith or the ten- 
dency to believe, imparted to us by Baptism. Actual faith, that which 
on attaining the use of reason moves us to act in accordance with our 
belief. This actual faith is necessary. Without it we can not please 
God, since it is the root whence good works grow, without which works 
faith is profitless, dead. 3. Its object. All truths revealed by God and pro- 
posed to us by the Church which God has established as the ordinary 
means for teaching us truth. Hence, St. Paul is referred to Ananias, 
Cornelius to St. Peter. We are not referred to Scripture, because of the 
multitude of the unlearned; nor to tradition, because it is more difficult 
to understand than even the Scripture; but to the living Church, which has 
the care and the interpretation of Scripture. We are not required to know 
distinctly and separately each dogma that the Church proposes. Yet it will 
not suffice implicitly to accept on its authority all that has been revealed. 
The knowledge of certain particular dogmas is requisite as a means; of 
certain others only by precept. Of the first we must have a particular 
knowledge; of the second we need not. 4. Its motive. This is nothing 
else than the veracity of God. 5. Qualities of faith. (a) It must be 
firm and unwavering; (b) it must be blind, not requiring proof and 
reasons. 

Conclusion.—Sum up. Define faith. It is necessary. Its object: 
Whatever has been revealed by God and proposed to us by the Church. 
Its motive. Its qualities. Blind acceptance of its dogmas; firmness in 
adhering to them. E-xhortation to make our lives accord with our faith. 


In the Gospel for this Sunday two miracles are recorded, each of 
them the reward of unwavering faith in Christ’s divine power. 
Animated by this virtue, the afflicted woman had touched the hem 
of His garment, and instantaneously her faith had made her whole. 
The sorrowing ruler of the Synagogue, impelled by that same virtue 
to seek Jesus Christ, went to Him begging Him to lay His hand on 
the dead child, and in his case also that faith was rewarded by a 
miraculous intervention of divine power—‘ the maid arose”’ (Matt. 
ix. 25), waked out of the sleep of death by the touch of the Saviour’s 
hand. In both instances we see what kind of faith is required of us 
by God, a faith that does not confine itself to mere belief, but passes 
into act ; consequently an energetic, living faith that will save any one 
that is endowed with it. 
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Let me, then, try to put before you a clear notion of what that 
faith is which will please God. This I will do as briefly as pos- 
sible by speaking to you of its nature, necessity, object, and qualities. 

1. Its Nature.—In the Sacred Scriptures the word “ faith” has 
many significations, such, for instance, as fidelity to one’s plighted 
word, the voice of conscience, confidence, hope, and, lastly, that as- 
semblage of Christian truths to which we give the name “ our faith.” 
But in none of these significations do I employ it here. By “ faith” I 
mean that gift of God by which we firmly believe, as revealed by 
Him, all truths, whether written or unwritten, proposed to us by the 
Church. 

In order to have a clear notion of what this definition contains, 
you must bear in mind that there is what is called the habit of 
faith and the act of faith. In baptism the habit of faith is com- 
municated to us. It consists in certain dispositions, tendencies, in- 
clinations which make easy for us the acts of the virtue of faith, 
when we have attained the age of reason. This habit is lost only 
by a formal act of unbelief; but though thus lost, it may be recovered 
by repentance, by humble confession and the absolution of the 
priest, when these acts are possible. 

Being imparted to us in our infancy, this habitual faith is a 
gratuitous gift of God’s infinite mercy, for which we should never 
fail to return to Him most heartfelt thanks. The habit of faith 
then bestowed is sufficient to save the souls of those who die before 
attaining the age of reason; but for the salvation of those who 
reach that age it is not enough. Besides this, they must have the 
act of faith—that is to say, they must with their minds believe and 
with their wills adhere to the truths revealed by God, who, to secure 
this adhesion, has imparted to them the habit of faith which makes 
that adhesion easy. Hence, when speaking of faith, which is the 
first disposition requisite for justification, the Council of Trent says: 
“Men helped and excited by divine grace are freely moved toward 
God, believing to be true those things that have been divinely re- 
vealed.” By which words it points out to us that the intelligence en- 
lightened by divine grace offers these truths to the will, which in its 
turn, being moved by divine grace, accepts and adheres to them. 

2. Its Necessity.—After these preliminary remarks on the nature 
of faith, I may say that when I speak of faith, it is always of this 
actual faith which must be exercised during this present life. First 
of all, this actual faith is so necessary that without it it is impos- 
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sible to please God. Consequently, works can not be good, salutary, 
meritorious for life eternal unless accompanied by faith and pro- 
ceeding from faith as their root. If such good works as justice in 
our dealings with others, compassion for the poor, fidelity, honesty, 
temperance, and the like, are performed without faith, they can not 
be counted among supernatural works, nor are they deserving of an 
eternal reward. They are only natural virtues. They are praise- 
worthy and morally good. Consequently, they are recompensed 
by temporal prosperity. But they are void of that supernatural 
goodness which would render them agreeable to God in the order 
of salvation. From this it is evident how necessary is faith; for 
man can not be saved without the merit of good work; but what 
are termed good works derive from faith their worth before God. 

3. Its Object.—Having pointed out to you the necessity of this 
actual faith, let me now set before you the object of that faith, or the 
truths which you must believe. These truths consist of whatever is 
proposed to us by the Church “as revealed of God,” because the 
ordinary means employed by Him to make known to us the truths 
revealed by Him is the living, teaching voice of the Church founded 
by Him to guide us to heaven. There is no doubt whatever that He 
might have effected this in some other way; also, that occasionally 
souls are illuminated by direct revelation from Him. But ordinarily 
it is, as we have said, by the means ordained by Him for this pur- 
pose: “ Faith comes by hearing” (Rom. x. 17)—that is to say, by 
attending to the living, teaching voice of the Church. Hence the 
command of Christ to His apostles: “ Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations. . . . Preach the Gospel to every creature” (Matt. 
xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15). Hence, also, in the conversion of St. Paul, 
He sent him for instruction to Ananias; and in the case of Cornelius 
the Centurion, that devout man was referred to St. Peter, just as 
in these days men are referred to the Church and to her ministers. 

Now, though the Scriptures contain the infallible word of God, 
the truths revealed by Him, it is not to them that men are sent for 
instruction and guidance in the ways of God. First, because of the 
vast multitudes of men that are ignorant, uneducated; secondly, be- 
cause for even the educated few, the Scriptures contain innumerable 
difficulties which it is impossible for them to solve. The result of 
appealing to them and of making them the rule of faith is seen in 
our own days in the innumerable sects to which that unwise pro- 
-ceeding has given rise. Still less are men referred to tradition, 
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which is the result of the constant, perpetual testimony of the 
Fathers, the Councils, and of the faithful generally; because its 
teaching is as difficult to seize as is that of the Sacred Scripture. 
Therefore, God has willed to make all matters of faith depend upon 
the living and perpetual teaching of the Church. To that Church 
He has committed the guardianship and the interpretation both of 
Scripture and of tradition, just as the rulers of a country commit to 
a chosen body of jurists the interpretation of its laws. Therefore, 
it is to the Church that God wills all men to have recourse in all mat- 
ters pertaining to faith, and of those who will not do so, He says: 
“ Tf they will not hear the Church, let them be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican ” (Matt. xviii. 17). 

For these reasons we say that men must believe whatever the 
Church proposes to them as revealed by God. These truths con- 
stitute the object of our faith. Without any exception whatever, 
they must all be believed, no matter whether they are clear, manifest 
and adapted to our intelligence, or are obscure, mysterious, and in- 
comprehensible; whether they are speculative and refer to our in- 
tellect, or are practical and refer to our conduct. If in them we make 
any exception, embracing all the rest but excluding only one, we 
are by that act swept away from the Catholic Church and included 
among the number of Jews, infidels, heretics. Why is this? It is 
because the rule of faith is the acceptance of the authority of the 
Church, whereas the rejection of that authority and the selection 
for belief of only what meets with our approval is heresy, that is, is 
making our own caprice, our own self-will the rule of our faith. 

Supposing, then, that we accept the Church as our authority, 
what sort of belief are we to accord to the truths proposed by her 
for our acceptance? Is it necessary, for instance, that we should 
know them and believe them all distinctly and separately, or will it 
suffice to accept them all 7m globo and believe them on the faith of 
the Church? In reply to these questions, I say, first, the Church 
does not exact a distinct and express knowledge of all the truths 
recognized and defined by her, because such a knowledge is simply 
impossible for the great bulk of the faithful. Secondly, I say that 
the implicit belief of all the truths proposed by the Church will not 
suffice, because the express and distinct belief of certain determined 
truths has always been necessary for salvation. 

To make this quite clear to you, I may say that the truths of faith 
are of two kinds: there are the truths which must be believed in 
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order to win salvation; then, there are the truths which must be 
believed and which are necessary only by precept. The first are 
of a necessity so absolute that even an involuntary, inculpable 
ignorance of them makes salvation impossible. Of this nature are 
such truths as the existence of God the rewarder of good, the 
punisher of evil; His unity of nature and trinity of persons; the 
Incarnation, Passion, and Death of Christ. Express knowledge of 
these mysteries is necessary, because, in order to be saved, an adult 
must know his beginning, his last end, and the means to attain it. 
But the mystery of a God who is a rewarder and a punisher makes 
us know our beginning and our end; the mystery of a God-man 
dying for us teaches us the only, the indispensable means for at- 
taining that end; finally, the mystery of the Trinity is inseparable 
from that of the Incarnation. All this is expressed in these words 
of Christ: “ This is eternal life, that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent ” (John xvii. 3). 

4. The Motive of Faith—Having thus put before you the truths 
which you are obliged to know and to believe, let me now explain 
to you the motive which must move you to believe and to adhere 
to these truths. The only motive that should incite us to believe is 
God, His divine word, His authority. This motive makes our faith 
a theological, supernatural, divine virtue; because by accepting, on 
the word of God, dogmas that are obscure and incomprehensible, we 
thereby recognize Him as the God of infinite truth, and the homage 
which we thus pay to His supreme, infallible truth is one of the 
principal parts of the worship due to the Deity. If we believe 
through any other motive, our belief is not faith, or, at most, it is but 
a human faith. 

5. Qualities of Faith—If, then, the motive of our faith is the 
authority or word of God, it is easy to divine what must be the quali- 
ties that should characterize it and that must characterize it in order 
that it may be meritorious and please God. Our faith, in the first 
place, must be firm, excluding all voluntary doubt or wavering. For 
if our belief in any matter that has been communicated to us is either 
greater or less in proportion to the credibility of our informant, it 
must of necessity follow that our belief or faith in what has been 
revealed by God, and proposed to us by God’s Church, must be 
worthy of Him; it must be without any limit, firm, unwavering, 
never admitting any voluntary doubt. Observe that I say without 
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admitting any voluntary doubt, for involuntary doubt is but a 
temptation to be resisted. 

Besides being firm, faith must be what is called blind, never per- 
mitting us to ask the why or the wherefore of any truth proposed 
for our belief by the authority set up in this world by God, for the 
purpose of guiding us aright. We must act with God and with 
His representatives, as we act with men eminent for their vast learn- 
ing and for their unvarying truthfulness. When they make a state- 
ment on matters concerning which they are regarded as experts, we 
never venture to ask them for proofs of what they have advanced. 
Now, if we act thus with men, with how much greater reason should 
we act thus with God, who can not deceive, who is the very truth? 
Therefore, no matter how obscure, how unintelligible the truth pro- 
posed for our belief may be, we must close our eyes to the difficulties 
arising in our intelligence, and humbly trust ourselves to Him, say- 
ing: “I know whom I have believed” (II. Tim. i. 12). We must 
be content to know and believe the facts of faith without being able 
to penetrate into them, because our intellect is incapable of so doing, 
just as our eyes are incapable of seeing that which is invisible—the 
wind, the odors of flowers, and incorporeal beings like the angels. 
Nor must we repine at the obscurity enveloping the great truths of 
faith ; we have, perforce, to accept in this way the natural mysteries 
of even the world in which we live, and we gladly enough accept 
them. If, then, we can not penetrate the obscurity hiding these 
natural mysteries from our comprehension, why should we grieve 
and take it amiss that we are unable to penetrate the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of God? Their incomprehensibility is no reason 
for rejecting them; it is only a reason which points out to us the 
limited nature of our intelligence. Therefore, our faith must be 
blind, not seeking the why and the wherefore. 

But though blind, it must not and it need not be irrational. There 
is before our intelligence a wide field in which we may seek to dis- 
cover the reasons establishing the divine nature of that religion 
which proposes these mysteries for our acceptance. Having dis- 
covered these, our faith is then a rational one. It is able to give a 
reason for what it believes, though it is unable to comprehend or to 
explain the mysteries themselves. 

We may now, in a few brief words, sum up all that we have this 
day heard concerning faith. It is a gift of God bestowed on us in 
Baptism, imparting to us a tendency to accept and believe the revela- 
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tion of God, which tendency passes into actual faith when we 
arrive at the use of reason. In the case of adults, this actual faith 
is necessary for salvation, since without it it is impossible to please 
God. The object of it is whatever has been either revealed by God 
and proposed to us by the Church. The motive urging us to accept 
this is the veracity of God, who makes the revelation. Consequently, 
the qualities or characteristics of faith are its firmness and its blind 
acceptance of the revelation coming from Him. 

What then is your duty with respect to faith? It is to make it 
living, actual, by the performance of good works. You believe that 
God is your Father; love, obey, and respect Him. You believe that 
His providence governs the world; cease to complain of, to murmur 
against, and to be discontented with your lot. You believe that 
the Church is the divinely appointed organ through which the truth 
is brought home to you; respect its laws, obey its wishes. You be- 
lieve that Christ is present in the august mystery of the Eucharist ; 
venerate that presence, be eager to approach and receive Him with 
purity and humility of heart. You believe that Christ is the Judge 
that will either reward the good or punish the evil done by men; 
with scrupulous care observe His commandments. You believe that 
to secure salvation, it is necessary to carry the cross and walk in His 
footsteps ; have not so great a horror of suffering and of the morti- 
fications inevitably to be met with in the way by which Christ ad- 
vanced to glory. You believe in the faith revealed by Christ ; honor 
it by faithfully doing what it teaches. If you’act thus, you may 
be of good heart, your faith will heal you of all your infirmities. 
Even if you be dead in sin, your faith will restore you to life: “ Your 
faith will make you whole.” 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE SECOND COMING OF OUR LORD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven, and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty.”—Matt. xxiv. 30. 


Exordium.—Remarkable impressiveness and mysterious solemnity 
of the discourse of our Lord contained in to-day’s Gospel. The oc- 
casion, that of His last visit to the temple in Jerusalem, only three 
days before His Passion (Matt. xxvi. I, 2). 

The place, the Mount of Olives, with the city, Gethsemani and 
Calvary, all in view (cf. Fouard’s Christ, ii. 202; Maclear N. T. 
Class Book, 275. Also interesting details and digressions in Eders- 
heim, Life of Jesus, ii. ch. vi.). 

His labors and teaching are at an end. The terrible tragedy of 
the Atonement is impending; but to this He makes no allusion. 

Speaks of another, not far off: The destruction of Jerusalem with 
its attendant horrors (Jos. B. J., bk. vi. ch. iii. 3, 4; ch. ix.). 

Speaks also of His rejection by the Jewish people misled by “ false 
Christs and false prophets.” Of the heretics and false teachers who 
would oppose the work of His apostles and their successors (cf. a 
Lapide in loco). Then He speaks of the destruction of the world; 
and lastly, of His own second coming, “ in power and majesty,” pre- 
ceded by His “ sign in heaven.” 

The first three of these predictions have been literally fulfilled. 
As to the time of the destruction of the world, “ Of that day and 
hour, no one knoweth; no, not even the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone” (Matt. xxiv. 36. Cf. a Lapide, vel Kenrick, in loco). 

Whenever it comes, it will be immediately followed by the com- 
ing of our Lord “ in power and majesty.” 

We shall all be witnesses of this closing scene: “ He shall send His 
angels with a trumpet and a great voice, and they shall gather to- 
gether His elect from the four winds, from the farthest parts of 
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the heavens to the utmost bounds of them.” The wicked shall also 
be there: “ All nations shall be gathered together before him; and 
he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats” (Matt. xxv. 32). 

Most appropriate that we should meditate upon this closing scene 
in the world’s drama, on this, the last day of the Liturgical Year. 

I. “Then shall the sign of the Son of Man appear in heaven.” 

All commentators and spiritual writers agree that this sign is none 
other than the cross. “ This cross will appear in heaven when the 
Lord will come to judge ” (Imitat. bk. ii. ch. 12). 

Many reasons why it should: It was the chosen instrument of His 
suffering, whereby He wrought our redemption: “ Having joy set 
before him, he endured the cross—despising the shame.” 

It was to the cross that He fastened “ the handwriting of the decree 
that was against us” (Col. ii. 14). 

It was His constant burden from the manger in Bethlehem to the 
hill of Calvary. 

It traces the only way to eternal life: “ If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me (Matt. 
xvi. 24. “ Go where thou wilt, seek what thou wilt, and thou shalt not 
find a higher way above, nor a safer way below than the way of the 
holy cross” (Imitat. bk. ii. ch. 12). 

Yet He was condemned to the cross as to an instrument of cruelest 
torture and blackest infamy. 

It has always been an object of contempt and aversion to many. 
To these it will be a vision of terror and despair when it appears as 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven. “ Then will they begin to say 
to the mountains: Fall upon us; and to the hills: Cover us” (Luke 
xxiii. 30). A blessed vision of joy and confidence to those who have 
followed the example of the divine Master. 

II. “And they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with much power and majesty.” 

Contrast between the first and the second coming: The poverty of 
the manger. The lowliness of the cottage at Nazareth. Recognized 
. only as the illiterate Son of the carpenter. Ridiculed, contradicted, 
insulted, calumniated. His steps dogged by haughty, evil-minded 
hypocrites, bent on destroying His work. He sowing the good seed; 
they sowing the tares. Emboldened by His meekness, and urged 
on by the father of les, they lay violent hands upon Him. Bring 
false witnesses to testify against Him. Clothe Him in all the mock 
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habiliments of a King. Blindfold and buffet Him—think to blind 
Him with a rag, and ask Him if He can see who it was that struck 
Him. Finally the outrages of the sorrowful way of the cross. His 
appearance on Calvary: “ There is no beauty in Him, nor comeliness. 
Despised and the most abject of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with infirmity ” (Isa. lili. 2,3). ‘“‘ He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not” (John i. 17). 

His second coming—ere the din and terror of the perishing world 
has ceased. Foreshadowed by clouds more ominous than those which 
obscured the heavens at the moment of His death. Heralded by 
the angel’s trumpet, awakening and summoning the dead. Revealed 
by the flashing lightning. Surrounded by the legions of angels who 
would have obeyed His call in the garden of Olives (Matt. xxvi. 53). 

Needs not now the dove-like presence of the Holy Ghost, nor the 
voice of the Father, nor the company of Moses and Elias, to identify 
Him, as at His Baptism, and His Transfiguration (Matt. iii. 16, 17; 
xvii. 3, 5). All His enemies and revilers will be there. Not only 
those who persecuted Him while He was on earth, but all their 
imitators to the end of time. Those who have refused to hear His 
voice. Those who have repeatedly refused or abused His graces— 
who have been “ enemies of His cross.” 

The cross there, blazoned forth in the heavens. No longer holding 
the mangled form of the expiring Victim. But containing the record 
of all that He had done for man; and all that man had done for or 
against Him. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to gaze earnestly and intently upon this 
scene—terrible for evil-doers ; consoling for the just: “ Then all the 
servants of the cross, who in their lifetime have conformed them- 
selves to Him that was crucified, shall come to Christ with great 
confidence ” (Imitat. bk. ii. ch. 12). 

Many times during the course of the year, the words of our Lord 
have instructed us in the way of truth—have given us encourage- 
ment, hope, and consolation. 

To-day He Himself tells us what will be the end of it all; and bids 
us bear it well in mind. For “ this generation (i. e., the human race: 
cf. a Lapide) shall not pass till all these things be done. Heaven 
and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass.” 
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ON FALSE CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“There shall arise false Christs and false prophets.”—Gospel of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Man’s worst enemies those of “his own house- 
hold.” Deluded or perverted conscience the most dangerous of the false 
prophets against whom we are warned. As intended by God to be index 
or regulator of daily conduct, becomes, when abused or misled, a false 
and traitorous guide. To avoid this reflect: 

I. In what sense conscience is a rule and guide of conduct. 1. Innate 
in all men. 2. Internal rule meant to apply external rule in God’s law 
to particular acts. 3. Presupposes law and interpreter of law—the Church. 
4. Needs help, light, and direction. 5. Subjectively in Divine Teacher, 
Monitor, and Judge. 

II. Like all gifts of God, e. g., intelligence and free will may be 
perverted. “Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins” (Isa. xliti. 24). 
Man naturally religious, yet created false Gods. So by nature con- 
scientious, often creates a false one. Seen ever shining yet dimmed by 
clouds. Eye diseased or lost. 

III. True conscience never altogether lost. To be kept in good 
working order like clock or watch. 1. We must seek light and guidance 
for conscience. Not in false teachers but in true Church. Divinely ap- 
pointed guide in belief.and practice. 2. Apply to ourselves same standard 
of conscience we apply to others. 


Listening to our Lord’s warning words the mind naturally reverts 
to the many false teachers who, by word, example, or writing lead 
men astray. But, as in Christ’s own words, “a man’s worst enemies 
are those of his own household,” so the most dangerous of all false 
prophets is within us—in a wilfully false, seared, or deluded con- 
science. It is a melancholy reflection but true that the human con- 
science—the very source and fountain-head of morality in the in- 
dividual soul—the index and regulator of human conduct, given 
by God to guide us on the path to heaven, may become, by human 
perversity, by the abuse of God’s gift of free will, darkened and 
perverted, and instead of a faithful guide, turn out a false one, luring 
us from one abyss of vice to another. “Wo to you,” says the 
prophet, speaking of those who fall into this state, “that call evil 
good and good evil, that put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness” (Isa. v. 20). That this misfortune may not be ours let us 
briefly reflect : 
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I. In what sense conscience is the rule and guide of conduct. 
II. How, in many instances, it becomes perverted. 
III. In what way the conscience thus perverted may be corrected 
and kept straight. 


I. Every human being responsible to his Creator is endowed 
with a conscience, viz., a sort of inner light indicating to him the 
essential difference between right and wrong, good and evil, and 
though varying in individuals according to their religion, intelli- 
gence and education, yet it conveys to all—even the rudest—a more 
or less perfect knowledge of God’s law, sufficient at all events to 
make them answerable for their conduct. Now, the law of God is 
the outward, eternal never-changing standard of right and wrong; 
and in so far only is conscience a safe and trustworthy guide inas- 
much as it accords with, is conformed to and harmonizes with this 
divine standard. If it swerves therefrom, either wilfully or unwil- 
fully, by one’s own fault or otherwise, it is wrong or erroneous. 
Conscience is, therefore, the knowing and applying of God’s law to 
the ever-varying thoughts, words, and actions of human life. It is 
not sufficient of itself; it does not dispense with the necessity of an 
external divine teacher to point out our obligations and duties. On 
the contrary, we help and learn from one another; and God has 
appointed an infallible Church external to us to be our guide in the 
difficult path of morals as well as of belief. Nay, when in doubt, 
ignorance, darkness, or difficulty, conscience itself suggests the duty 
of seeking for help, light, and guidance wherever they can be found. 
With this limitation, therefore, we may safely say that to each in- 
dividual soul, conscience is a divine teacher, a divine monitor, and 
a divine judge. 

(a) It is the medium through which we frame our conduct in 
accordance with the divine law, pointing out what is right and wrong 
in the various details of life. Hence all classes, high and low, 
learned and ignorant, appeal to their conscience as a teacher; and 
none are excused in wrong-doing, as ii is a teacher that resides in 
every human breast. The very Gentiles, as St. Paul says, ignorant 
of revelation, yet “ shew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing witness to them and their thoughts be- 
tween themselves accusing or also defending one another” (Rom. 
ii. 15). 


(b) Conscience is also a divine monitor ever making its voice 
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heard when wrong is done or duty neglected. It can no more be 
stifled than the warning cry of physical pain, which tells us that 
something is wrong with the bodily organism. It ever persists in 
pointing out what is morally right and binding, sternly indicating 
the path of duty, even though it be a narrow and a thorny one. Just 
as a Clock ever goes steadily on, reminding us of fleeting time, ever 
marking the hours that pass, so does conscience ever whisper to us 
the binding force of duty and God’s law, heedless of the warring 
and jarring voice of interest and pleasure and all the other false 
prophets around us. 

(c) Furthermore, conscience is to each one of us a judge—a 
judge, too, that we can neither bribe nor silence—a judge who sternly 
and unrelentingly will decide against us in all acts of wrong-doing 
or neglect of duty, even though all the world were to condone or 
applaud our conduct. “If thou do ill shall not sin forthwith be 
present at the door?” (Gen. iv. 7). Nay, it will abide there if not 
pacified, as the tormenting worm that never dies—the enemy with 
whom, if we are wise, our Lord counsels us “to make peace” 
whilst we “ are on the way,” i. e., in this life. 

(d) Now, from this it follows that in all deliberate moral actions 
we must be guided by our conscience at least to the extent of never 
wilfully acting against it, as it is to us personally the voice of God 
and the internal rule by which the morality of our conduct is 
measured. Furthermore, we should always respect our neighbors’ 
consciences, even when opposed to our own, and never take upon 
ourselves the office of judge of their conduct, for “ Who art thou,” 
says St. Paul, “ that judgest another man’s servant? ” (Rom. xiv. 4). 
To his own Lord he standeth or falleth. 

Indeed, the same external act may be separately right or wrong, 
according to the state of conscience of those who take part in it, or 
their motives in so doing. The Roman soldiers who put our Lord 
to death, acting in obedience to their officers and on the supposition 
that they were dealing with an ordinary Jewish criminal, were ex- 
cusable. They merely did their duty as soldiers and state officials ; 
whereas, the Jewish priests and people, knowing, or at least in duty 
bound to know, that Christ was just, holy, and innocent, moved also 
by hatred and the desire of vengeance, were guilty of the crime of 
deicide. 

In case of reasonable and serious doubt as to whether a certain 
line of conduct is right or wrong, we can not conscientiously act till 
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the doubt is cleared up or settled. And if we can not solve the dif- 
ficulty, we must consult those more enlightened than ourselves; 
seek light from those who represent the Church, made our unerring 
guide in the hard ways of morals and faith. 

In the sense thus indicated is conscience the true, unerring guide 
of conduct. 

II. But often, alas! this divine monitor—this sacred index of 
duty, like so many other God-like gifts—like those of intelligence 
and free-will, is corrupted—perverted. It is indeed true that the 
law of God, the eternal standard of right and wrong, of moral good 
and evil, by which conscience regulates our behavior, never varies, 
never changes—like God Himself, it is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow; but the conscience that applies it may vary and 
change. The light of God’s sun in the heavens is never dimmed—it 
is ever shining; but dense clouds may obscure it—the eye that per- 
ceives it may be diseased or darkened—the instrument that conveys 
the light to the eye may be deranged or broken; so, too, with con- 
science and the law. By nature men are born conscientious beings 
—just as they are born rational. Even the wicked like to justify 
their conduct to themselves or others, i. e., they naturally wish to 
be esteemed conscientious, and as they will not follow a true con- 
science, they set up a false one—they frame a standard of conduct, 
of right and wrong, to suit themselves. “Thou hast made me to 
serve with thy sins,” says the Almighty (Isa. xliii. 24). You have 
abused the sacred name of conscience to justify unworthy deeds 
“yea the hour cometh,” says our divine Lord, “that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doth a service to God” (John xvi. 2). 

Men, e. g., are by nature religious beings, and as a body feel the 
crying need of practising some form of worship or other. Men, in 
very early days, finding that the worship of the one true God im- 
posed too many restraints, required more self-sacrifice than they 
were willing to yield, set up patterns of their own vices and called 
them gods—Bel and Jupiter and Venus and the rest—and then 
knelt down and adored them. Hence the origin more or less of all 
the false, man-made religions of the world. So is it with what we 
call a false; seared, or deluded conscience. All men, as I observed, 
like to be deemed conscientious, and finding a true, an enlightened, 
and well-regulating conscience too severe a judge, too prying a 
monitor, frame a more accommodating one for themselves. For 
remember “ There is a way that seemeth to a man right and the ends 
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thereof lead to death” (Prov. xvi. 25). God did not give us a 
mind proof against error and vice; no more did he give us a con- 
science proof against deception. All these powers, mind and heart 
and conscience, must be molded and trained and educated in the 
right way. Ifa Christian chooses to remain in wilful ignorance of 
what it is his bounden duty to know—if he is blindly obstinate 
against light and truth—if he listens only to the voice of his own 
individual or national prejudices against plain reason and good 
sense—if he frequents bad company, reads bad books, studies anti- 
religious and immoral literature, how can he hope to preserve a true, 
God-inspired and enlightened conscience? All these influences, 
singly or combined, will pervert or stifle conscience, blunt a man’s 
moral perceptions, and inevitably make him lose the fear or even 
the discernment of evil. “The wicked man when he is come into 
the depth of sin, contemneth ” (Prov. xviii. 3). 

III. Thank God, however, the eternal principles of virtue, jus- 
tice, and truth, the perception of the essential difference between 
good and evil, right and wrong, are too deeply engraven in the 
human heart to be altogether erased. Even from the depths of what 
seems a hopelessly hardened conscience, a divine voice is heard call- 
ing out in this wilderness of sin for repentance and reform. The 
inextinguishable voice of true conscience cries aloud, as in St. 
Augustine sunk in the mire of sin, for healing, light and guidance. 

(a) Now to heal a perverted and preserve a well-regulated con- 
science, to keep this clock of the heart in good working order, two 
things are necessary. First, in the principles that regulate our con- 
duct or behavior we must look for guidance not to the false 
prophets of the day, the secular teachers and thinkers and human 
religion-makers with their false lights, their ever-shifting, ever-vary- 
ing, and contradictory opinions, but to the pillar and ground of 
truth—the holy Church of God—firmly set upon the mountain top 
or the lighthouse on the sea-girt shore to be our unerring guide in 
belief and practice—the hard, trackless paths of faith and morals. 
In her manuals of instruction, in her prayer-books and catechisms, 
we must seek for ligh* and leading, and that, too, humbly and sub- 
missively, even as li 'e children, if we would “enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ” i. e., in this world the peace and joy of a well- 
regulated conscience. 

(b) The second rule is to apply to ourselves in everyday life the 
same standard of right and wrong that we apply to others. How 
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quick we are in seeing through the flimsy veil and unravelling the 
hollow arguments by which men strive to mask their vices and 
justify as blameless what we clearly see to be theft, avarice, lust, 
envy, or lying, no matter under what specious names they may be 
cloaked. Well, let us be equally keen-sighted and rigorous in our 
own case. “ For in that we condemn our neighbor (justly, it may 
be) are we not condemning ourselves?”” The law of conscience, as 
the law of love, must be the same for all. Acting on these two 
simple rules, we shall preserve an enlightened and well-regulated 
conscience that will be to us what God’s law was to the prophet— 
“a light to our feet and a guide to our steps ”; or what the pillar 
of fire by night and cloud by day was to the Israelites—a sign guid- 
ing us safely through the desert of this life to the promised land 
of the next. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed which a man 
took and sowed in his field.”—Matt. xiii. 31. 


Exordium.—St. Jerome (Homily. iii. Noct.) says that in to-day’s 
Gospel, the words Kingdom of Heaven mean the preaching of the 
Gospel, and the familiar acquaintance with the Scriptures (notitia 
Scripturarum) i. e., such a knowledge of them (acquired by hearing 
and reading) as will make them influence our daily lives. 

It is of this kingdom, says the same holy doctor, that our Lord 
speaks, when He says to the Jews, “ The kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you and given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof ” 
(Matt. xxi. 43). 

The parable has the usual characteristics of simplicity, and aptness 
—being perfectly adapted to the knowledge and intelligence of those 
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to whom it was spoken. On the one hand the “ grain of mustard- 
seed ” was a proverbial term of comparison among the Jews, to in- 
dicate “ something exceedingly minute.” Thus our Lord Himself 
says to His apostles, “If you had faith like to a grain of mustard- 
seed,” etc. (Luke xvii. 6). 

On the other hand, mustard was not, in the East, merely a plant o1 
herb, as with us, but really grew up into a tree, “ greater than all 
herbs ” (cf. Trench, On the Parables; also a Lapide in loco). 

St. Jerome also tells us that the man sowing the seed represents 
either our Lord sowing the seed of the Gospel throughout the world 
by the preaching of His apostles and their successors, or each faithful 
hearer, sowing the seed in good ground, in his own soul. 

Hence the parable calls our attention to two important facts: I. 
The triumph of the Gospel over the world collectively. II. The 
triumph of the Gospel in each individual who follows faithfully its 
teaching and its maxims. 

I. The triumph of the Gospel over the world: 

It began in Jerusalem with the preaching of St. Peter (Acts ii. 
et seq.). Spread over all the countries of the East, by the heroic 
labors of the apostles: “ Their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth; and their words unto the ends of the world” (Rom. x. 18). 
The knowledge of “ The Unknown God” carried even to proud 
Athens, and Corinth, and Ephesus, by the apostle of the Gentiles. 

Three centuries of unequal struggle with mighty Rome, and the 
final glorious triumph. 

Triumph over the Western barbarians who had so often bid de- 
fiance to Caesar’s legions. Apt comparisons often used in reference 
to this bloodless conflict: The savage hordes compared to a mighty 
ocean-billow spending its force against the immovable Rock, and re- 
coiling, passive and subdued, as the ebbing tide. Or to the ferocious 
lion changed into a gentle lamb under the wand-like influence of the 
venerable Shepherd’s staff. Triumph in civilizing the various war- 
like tribes and causing Christian peace and harmony to reign in place 
of constant war and endless bloodshed. ‘This triumph clearly pre- 
dicted long centuries before the coming of the King of Peace: “ The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb; and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid ; the calf and the lion and the sheep shall abide together ; and 
a little Child shall lead them” (Isa. xi. 6). 

All this did not follow immediately upon the birth of our Lord; 
nor even during His life upon earth; but was accomplished by the 
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preaching of His word: “ Jesus Christ, yesterday and to-day, and the 
same forever ” (Heb. xiii. 8). 

Finally the triumph of the Gospel among civilized nations. Giy- 
ing the true standard of morality. Teaching man to respect the 
rights of his fellow-man. Speaking with authority to kings and 
princes; to the rulers and to those ruled; to rich and to poor—re- 
minding all alike of the sovereign dominion of God, who shall iudge 
every man and “ render to him according to his works ” (Rom. ii. 6). 

In this influence of the Gospel upon mankind, no one can fail to see 
the aptness of the parable of the mustard-seed: “ Which is the least 
indeed of all seeds ; but when it is grown up, is greater than all herbs, 


‘and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and dwell in 


the branches thereof.” 

II. The triumph of the Gospel in each individual who faithfully 
follows its teaching and its maxims. 

A man’s real strength is proportionate to the correctness and noble- 
ness of his moral principles, and to his fidelity and consistency in liv- 
ing up to them. 

Needless to say that the highest moral principles are contained in 
the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, and especially in the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: “ God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of 
all, in these days hath spoken to us by His Son, whom He hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also He made the world” 
(Heb. i. 1, 2). 

Nothing in the writings of the sages and philosophers of any age 
can compare with the teaching of eternal truth. Our Lord’s teaching 
is complete. It defines the whole duty of man on earth, and points 
out infallibly the road to eternal life and happiness: “J am the way, 
and the truth, and the life” (John xiv. 6). 

He lays down the two great commandments: Love of God, first 
and above all things; and the love of neighbor as one’s self (Matt. 
xxii. 37, 39). The law of forgiveness of injuries: “ Love even your 
enemies: do good to them that hate you” (Luke vii. 27). The law 
of charity and generosity, with the reward of its observance: “ Give, 
and it shall be given to you: good measure, and pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall they give into your bosom ” 
(Luke vi. 38). 

Tells us who will be truly happy—who will possess the kingdom 
of heaven (Matt. v.—The Beatitudes). 
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Warns us against over solicitude about the goods of this world: 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God, and his justice” (Matt. vi. 33). 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?” (Matt. xvi. 26). 

Bids us have courage in face of temptations and persecutions: 
“ Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul: 
but rather fear him that can destroy both body and soul into hell ” 
(Matt. x. 28). Finally He gives the plain rule of our conduct toward 
God and country: “ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s ” (Matt. xxii. 21). 

The triumph of this sublime teaching in individual souls: Virtue 
implanted in youth. Moral integrity in manhood. Purity in woman- 
hood. Piety in the family. Charity, Christian patience, and fortitude 
—alike in prosperity and in adversity. Honor, honesty, and all civic 
virtues. No social scandals, no outrages upon public decency—no 
suicides. 

Absolutely undeniable that no other teaching but that of the Gos- 
pel has ever produced such results, or could produce them. 

III. What the Catholic Church has done and suffered to preserve 
this Gospel teaching: Her jealous and faithful guardianship of the 
sacred word of God. Her struggle against errors, calumnies, and 
persecutions. Her defense of civil liberty, and her loyalty to 
legitimate authority of every form. Her boundless charity for the 
poor, the ignorant, and the suffering. 

For eloquent summary of her championship of truth, see Arch- 
bishop Ryan’s well-known lecture, “ What Catholics do not Believe.” 

Conclusion.—Thanks to our Lord Jesus Christ for His admirable 
teaching. Thanks for His having made the seed of His word spring 
up into the magnificent tree of his Visible Church. Thanks for hav- 
ing allowed us to find shelter in the branches of that Tree. Prayer 
that the seed may fall upon good ground in our souls, and bring 
forth fruit a hundredfold. 
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DEATH. 
BY THE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“ Doth bitter death separate in this manner? ’—I. Kings xv. 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Death involves separation. 1. That is its keenest pain. 
2. Earthly partings, sickness, etc., prepare us for it. 3. Four accompani- 
ments of death: (a) Its irrevocability—wherein it differs from life’s 
separations; (b) its darkness; (c) it leaves us solitary; and (d) desolate. 

Does death separate us from loved ones? 1. Natural reason 
says “Yes.” 2. Revelation says “No.” (a) Christ not only raised the 
dead to life but Himself conquered death. (b) “He has become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” “ All who have slept through Jesus will God 
bring with Him” (I. Thess. iv. 13). Death through His triumph is no 
longer an end of all things, but a beginning of eternal joys, and among 
them the joys of unbroken friendship. (c) The appearances of the Risen 
Christ are a surety that we shall recognize the dear departed. 

III. How to meet death’s inevitable separation. 1. We must realize 
its certainty. 2. Prepare to die at any moment. 3. Separate ourselves 
now from sin and from every defilement of flesh and spirit. 4. Be re- 
signed to the Divine Will. 

Conclusion.—Sin alone can truly separate us at the last from God 
and the blessed. That ts the “second death,’ from which there is no 
resurrection. 


Death involves separation. That is its sorest and keenest pain. 
It separates us in a moment abruptly, irrevocably from all life’s in- 
terests and joys. This fair earth flooded with light, the home of 
countless millions, our abode for so many years, is cut off from us; 
our aims, hopes, ambitions, pursuits are ended; we go forth from 
the world as naked and helpless as when we entered it. 

Our friends and dear ones, too, are separated from us by a high 
and impassable barrier. The father must desert his daughter, the 
mother her darling son, the wife her husband; David has to mourn 
for Jonathan, Rachel for her children and be uncomforted “ because 
they are not” (Matt. ii. 18) ; orphans are left desolate, widows be- 
reaved ; weeping men and women of every class, in every age of the 
world’s history, have borne mute witness to this crown of sorrow 
that is the sorest woe of death—separation from all that makes life 
happy, abandonment of our dearest and most loved companions. 

Death separates: here we have in truth a crown of sharp and 
piercing thorns. We know, brethren, even in this life something of 
the pain of separation. Time passes quickly with those we love. 
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Life’s interests absorb us, our ambitions spur us on and make us 
forget the swift flight of years; but a day at length comes when 
we awake to the stern fact that a parting is drawing near. The 
child whom we have watched with eyes of love growing up from 
infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, leaves us to go 
forth into the world of life. Marriage or business, the various pro- 
fessions and occupations, are the roads on which our sons and 
daughters begin their long journey. The old home is left desolate; 
there are vacant places at the familiar fireside. The son is separated 
from his father, the daughter from her mother. 

Or, perhaps, sickness lays hold of one with whom we have lived 
in closest intimacy. The companion that almost seemed another 
self can no longer take part in our daily life, and has, it may be, 
to go abroad away from us. 

Or, a friend has visited us and the days have flown rapidly under 
the spell of that pleasant company ; heart has spoken to heart ; mind 
has looked into mind; but at length the day comes when he must 
leave us; his duties call him away, and in a few hours we shall see 
his face and hear his voice no longer. 

Or, our own powers begin to fail us; the machine that has acted 
so regularly for years begins to show unmistakable signs of wear 
and tear; our memory is no longer what it was; our mind becomes 
confused—where is its former readiness of resource? our will 
lacks its old firmness; we can not shut our eyes to the certain fact 
that the day is near when our chance of success is over, or, if we 
have gained some measure of success, that we must soon have the 
bitter experience of abandoning our lifelong pursuits, of seeing 
others take our place and enter upon the enjoyment of the fruits 
of our labors. 

Separation is common; dark shadows of portent and prophecy are 
cast across our path, warning us of the great final act of separation 
brought about by death that sums up and intensifies every passing 
separation. Home pleasures, the love of kindred, interests, desires, 
hopes, ambitions, the thousand delights that form the charm of 
life ; they all have to be abandoned then, and not merely for a time, to 
be regained at will, but all of them irrevocably, and some of them 
eternally. 

For, brethren, death is irrevocable. Herein lies the difference 
between its separation and many of the separations that occur in 
life. They may be remedied; a friend goes from us for a season, 
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but we know that we shall have his presence with us on earth again; 
a child leaves home, a wife or a husband has to winter abroad many 
miles away from us, but it is only a question of time before they 
shall return, and the gladness of welcome reward us for the length 
of their absence. We ourselves may have to rest inactive, and dur- 
ing that weary time we are no doubt separated through sickness or 
exhaustion from the interests of our life; but we have the hope 
strong within us of returning one day with renewed health and 
vigor to the struggle, knowing that the keen joys of the battle are 
not yet wholly over for us. 

In this life no separation is endless; no parting irrevocable; with 
death the matter is different. Herein lies the chief of death’s terrors. 
Once cross the dark stream that bounds our existence, and there is 
no possibility of return. Life’s joys are over, life’s interests at an 
end. Death is irrevocable. When the door is opened and we pass 
into the darkness that lies beyond, it shuts after us. No one can 
accompany us. We are nothing more from henceforth than a name 
to the dwellers on earth whom we have left behind. It is the ir- 
revocability of death that makes the separation from all things that 
we hold dear so especially terrible. We leave the light of life, shut 
our eyes upon the dancing sunlight and earth’s fair scenes ; we with- 
draw from the interests and pursuits that have enchained our hearts; 
we have to abandon the love of wife, home, child, and friend, and we 
are overwhelmed with the consciousness that this separation is ir- 
revocable, this death to all things seemingly eternal. With our natural 
mind, by the light of our unaided reason, we have this feeling that 
death is certainly to us the end of everything. There is no hope; 
no light shines across the grave; no voice speaks to us of an end to 
this separation; there is no whisper within us of a happy day of re- 
union, a glad hour of rejoicing when friend shall see again the face 
of friend, and husband embrace the wife so long parted from his 
arms, and mother kiss again her darling child, and lovers meet once 
more in a society where there are no partings, no quarrels, no dis- 
cords. 

Yes; the irrevocability of death forms its chief terror; but it has 
other terrors hardly less fearful. The thought of its solitariness, its 
darkness, its desolation, fills us at times with a sense of utter hope- 
lessness and distress. It is solitary; no one can be our companion; 
no one can befriend us at that last dread hour when the soul quits 
its frail tenement of clay and goes forth on its long, lone journey. We 
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enter upon life’s pathway alone: we leave it alone. But whereas in 
the one case we were unconscious, in the other we have (in many 
cases) our faculties fully developed. 

Then think, brethren, of death’s darkness. We go down to the 
brink of its chill waters when others are about to cross over to the 
other side, but we can not penetrate the gloom. One day we our- 
selves shall have to enter the valley of the dark shadow and go to 
that “ unknown bourne from whence no traveler returns.” No light 
is there to guide us, no friendly voice can cheer us; we are separated 
from everything and everybody. No one among all those whom we 
have known to die, has come back; no voice speaks to us from the 
silence of the grave; all is darkness; we can not tell the secrets of 
the tomb. 

Death also leaves us desolate. Our friends, our dear ones—hus- 
band, wife, or child—stand around our bed in full health and vigor; 
they weep for us, imploring us to stay, but they can not travel with 
us. We have to say goodby; death, that inexorable messenger, 
knocks at the door demanding our presence; we must go alone, 
solitary, forsaken by all, exiles from the world and its manifold de- 
lights, outcasts from family, home, and kindred, unaccompanied 
by a single living soul. We must leave them all, in spite of their 
laments, in spite of our own impotent protests, and it seems to us, as 
we look with glazing eyes on those alive and strong who weep un- 
availing tears at our departure, that they will never follow us. Life 
and existence itself have become wholly desolate for us. 

Oppressed as each one is with this dull pain at heart of an eternal 
separation—a true death to all things; burdened with the load of 
care which this sense of a coming day when life’s joys shall fade 
and life’s dear companions pass beyond our reach, and that forever; 
the question, full of bitterness, that rises from the heart of every 
child of man is the one that came from the trembling lips of Agag 
king of Amalec, when the avenging sword hung over him—“ Doth 
bitter death separate in this manner?” (I. Kings xv. 32). Can it be 
so? If there be a God in heaven, can He be so heartlessly cruel as to 
divide a mother from her only son, a husband from the wife of his 
love? Is it possible that death can so separate? The words of Agag 
as he came before Samuel, scared and quaking, with the fear of im- 
minent danger before his eyes, are the true expression of the thought 
of every one confronted with sudden death, the faithful echo of the 
reproach that wells up from every mourner’s sore and stricken 
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heart—“ Doth bitter death separate in this manner?” (I. Kings xy, 
32). Is it so, brethren? God help us if it is. Weeping men and 
women, from the emperor to the beggar, from the deep philosopher 
to the half-witted fool, aye, and little children, too, who can just know 
this much: that they are deprived of a mother’s love and that no 
mother’s kiss shall ever again comfort their griefs or dry up their 
tears; mourners of every age or rank, in every country, under every 
sky, have gone down with tears to the brink of the grave, have seen 
the last handful of earth thrown on the coffin that encloses all that 
remains of their loved one, parted from them by the sharp scythe of 
death, have heard the words, short and stern, but very true, “ Dust 
thou art; to dust shalt thou return” ; and have gone away with the 
sound of no voice of hope ringing in their ears. “ Death” has 
apparently “ separated” them “in this manner ” from all that made 
life dear. 

And such would be the fate of every mourner if left to himself, 
with no message of supernatural consolation. Man might indeed 
reason that the soul is immortal and could exist at all events for 
some time after the body had crumbled into dust, but he could 
know nothing of the conditions of that mysterious life beyond the 
grave, nor could he know with any certainty that the soul would 
retain its faculties of memory and of understanding, or that the dis- 
embodied spirit would be able to recognize the companions whom it 
knew during its time-sojourn on earth. All would still be darkness; 
the separation would still endure. 

But, brethren, thanks be to God! There is One who has passed 
through the gate of death and returned to men with words of hope, 
enlightenment, consolation. Jesus Christ not only said to Jairus’ 
daughter, “ Young maid, I say unto thee, arise’ (Mark v. 41) ; and 
called Lazarus with authority from the grave, but Himself crossed 
the cold waters and conquered death in His own Person. 

He “at whose whisper death idled and grieved, and knew the 
voice at which creation shone suddenly ” * underwent the pains of 
death, “ tasted death for all” (Heb. ii. 9), that by dying He might 
live and give life to all them that believe upon Him. “ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, the first-fruit of them that sleep” (I. Cor. 
xv. 20). They who are with Christ shall Christ bring with Him. 
No longer is death a dark enigma; no longer is there a perpetual 
silence from the grave; no longer is there an eternal separation from 


* Lazarus, by Stephen Phillips. 
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the dear ones parted from us; no longer is death an end to all things 
—nay, rather it is a beginning; it is the door of a final deliverance, 
the opening to us of a new, a better life, the beginning of joys that 
never fade—joys of friendship and love that no separation can mar; 
the messenger that summons us from earth’s discords, trials, tears, 
disappointments, to the home of a perfect society where peace 
reigns perpetually and rest and gladness are eternal. ‘“ We will not 
have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep, that 
you be not sorrowful, even as others who have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them who have slept 
through Jesus will God bring with him” (I. Thess. iv. 12, 13). 

Christ has risen and death’s terrors flee before Him. Of the 
Christian who faces death in the calm spirit of his Master, it can 
be truly said that: 


“ce 


P dying not as a coward that dies 
And dares not look in death’s dim eyes, 
Straight as the stars on seas and skies, 
Whence moon and sun recoil and rise, 

He looked on life and death and slept.” ¢ 


“Doth bitter death separate in this manner?” No, answers tri- 
umphantly throughout the ages the Christian soul that believes in the 
appearance of the Risen Lord—risen truly from the dead as we all 
shall one day rise—in the garden to Mary and by the seashore to 
Peter and the apostles. The Master was recognized by those who 
had been His friends and closest companions on earth, and that 
recognition of loving and faithful hearts is to us the earnest and 
surety that death can not separate us forever from a reunion with 
those whom we have left behind or who have been taken from us. 


“Tt is but crossing with abated breath, 
And with set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 


“T can not make it seem a day to dread, 
When from this dear country I shall journey out, 
To that still dearer country of the dead 
And join the lost ones so long dreamt about. 


+ The Tale of Balen, by A. Swinburne. 
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“T never stand above a bier and see 
The seal of death set on some well-loved face, 
But that I think, ‘One more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this Jand and that one over there, 
One more to make the strange “ Beyond” seem fair.’ ” * 


Death shall not separate or divide us from Christ so long as we 
own His love and obey His will; death shall not keep us from a 
future meeting with all those who die in Jesus, and that joyful meet- 
ing shall be broken by no future pain of separation. The joys of 
heaven are eternal; the happy society of the redeemed shall be ours, 
and that for ever. 

And, brethren, Christ who has brought us back a message of hope 
and consolation from the grave, has also taught us how to meet 
death’s inevitable separation. For, remember, death must separate 
us from earth and from every interest, every desire, every com- 
panion. There in the garden of His agony the Redeemer of men 
confronts death in anticipation and beholds with unflinching courage 
its grim terrors. He prepares to die, and so He conquers death’s 
worst fears. We, too, must prepare to die; each day may be our 
last; at each hour death may find us unready and take hold of us 
before we have time to realize its approach. How many die sud- 
denly! How many die unprepared! Now in this holy season of 
Advent we have an opportunity given us by God to think seriously 
of death, to place calmly before ourselves its certainty, to contem- 
plate bravely its terrors—its darkness, its desolation, its solitude, its 
irrevocableness. So we shall conquer death before it comes, and 
when the night approaches, we shall enter its darkness without fear. 

The thought of death, moreover, will keep us from sin. Christ 
our Master, the stainless Lamb in whom was found no blemish, 
spot, or stain, withdrew in Gethsemani from the chosen three 
disciples and prayed alone. We also, brethren, must firmly sep- 
arate ourselves from anything that would keep us from God. 
Tempted daily, oftentimes falling, we should prepare ourselves to 
die by cutting off from us each sinful pleasure, each allurement, each 
distraction. We must forego the delights of sense, and discipline 
ourselves by dying daily to our lower nature with its lusts and 

* “ Beyond,” a poem written in 1881 at Windsor, Wis., U. S. A., by Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox. The first verse was attached by Queen Alexandra to a 
wreath placed on Mrs. Gladstone’s grave in June, 1900. 
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longings and uncontrolled desires. We must die to the flesh that 
we may live unto God. When tempted sorely to sin, let this one 
thought fill our minds: Could I do this action if I were on the point 
of death? Remember, O man, whoever thou mayst be, “ remember 
thy last end and thou shalt never sin” (Ecclus. vii. 40). 

Lastly, Jesus, our Example, confronts death with perfect resigna- 
tion. “ Not my will but thine be done.” Up to the last, in spite of 
His sore agony of bruised limbs, parched throat, and thorn-tor- 
mented brow, He submits to the Divine Will. “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” If this, brethren, be our way of meet- 
ing death’s separation; if we are patient, resigned, obedient in all 
things to God, seeing in death His messenger leading us to life, 
happy indeed are we! No separation shall then be able to part us 
from God or from those we love. There is, let us always bear in 
mind, a terrible separation—the separation from God’s presence, 
from light and joy and love—for those who up to the last 
moment of their lives wilfully refuse His mercy and do despite to 
His grace. God grant that that separation, which is the “ second 
death ” from whence there is no resurrection, may not be ours! If 
only we are faithful to Him now, obedient to His will, profitable 
servants, valiant soldiers of the cross, we shall find that death’s 
terrors disappear, and, instead of separation from God and from 
our loved ones, a happy, an unbroken union; and we shall make our 
own, in the bliss of that realization of the joys of heaven, the firm 
confidence of the apostle: “ I am sure that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord ” (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
THE FIRST AND THE LAST COMING OF CHRIST. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Then they shall see the son of man coming in a cloud, with great power 
and majesty.”—Luke xxi. 27. 


Exordium.—Advent*—the coming. Preparation for the com- 
memoration of the birth of our Lord. Most proper that the event 
should be commemorated. What the world does for its heroes 
and benefactors. 

How the Church wishes us to prepare: 

1. By prayer and earnest longings—as the prophets and all the 
just of old. The Rorate (Isa. xlv. 8). 

2. By “casting off the works of darkness and putting on the 
armour of light” (Rom. xiii. 12). Preparing and waiting for the 
coming of the Bridegroom—as the wise Virgins did (Matt. xxv. 
I-3). 

Reminded of the last coming, in order to force us to prepare 
for the first. 

Spiritual writers speak of three comings: 1. In the beautiful 
mystery of the nativity. 2. By grace, into the soul. 3. “In power 
and majesty,” to judge the world. 

To-day we shall consider the First and the Last. 

I. In His First Coming. 

He came in obedience to the will of His Eternal Father. “ Then 
I said: Behold I come to do thy will, O God” (Heb. x. 9). 

He came in weakness and lowliness: “‘ He emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7). 

He came as mediator and Redeemer—to give “ Glory to God in 
the highest ; and on earth, peace to men of good will” (Luke ii. 14). 

“ Blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us. 
And fastening it to the cross ” (Col. ii. 14). 

He came to offer a fitting sacrifice to His Eternal Father : “ Holo- 


* See Liturgical Year, Dom Guéranger, Advent. 
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causts for sin did not please thee: Then I said, Behold I come” 
(Heb. x. 6). Its acceptance had been foretold: “ My name is great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there 
is offered to my name a clean oblation, saith the Lord of Hosts” 
(Mal. i. 11). 

He came to suffer for us: “ Having joy set before him, he endured 
the cross, despising the shame” (Heb. xii. 2). 

But in His First Coming, He was rejected by the world: “ He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not” (John i. 11). 

The world sat in judgment upon Him. Declared Him to be an 
impostor. Accused Him of being in league with the devil (Luke 
xi. 15). Of being a public malefactor and blasphemer (Luke 
xxiii. 2). Preferred a robber and murderer to Him: “ Not this man, 
but Barabbas ” (John xviii. 40). “I am a worm and no man: the 
reproach of men, and the outcast of the people” (Ps. xxi. 7). 

Condemned Him to the most barbarous torments, and ignominous 
death: “ They have dug my hands and my feet. They have num- 
bered all my bones” (Ibid. vs. 17, 18). “O all ye that pass by the 
way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow” 
(Lam. i. 12). 

Dies upon the cross between two thieves, and amid the deafening 
shouts of the rabble that covered the hill of Calvary. 

Such the end of His First Coming—which began in gentleness, 
peace, and love. ' 

II. Mark the difference in His Last Coming: 

He will come “ with great power and majesty.” To judge the 
world. Not to be judged by it. Not in weakness and lowliness. 
Not as mediator. Not as victim of propitiation. Not to appease 
the anger of His Father. But as JUDGE. 

He will come with the cross, but not upon it. 

Then will the words of holy Simeon be emblazoned in the sight of 
all: “ This child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many 
in Israel” (Luke ii. 34). 

He will “ search Jerusalem with lamps ” (Soph. i. 12). 

He will judge the world by the Law, which He fulfilled; by the 
Gospel, which He announced; by the teachings of those whom He 
sent ; by the Church which He established ; by the cross upon which 
He died. 

Mercy at an end. Justice meted out with “ weight and balance ” 
(Prov. xvi. 11). Then “there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
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moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, by 
reason of the confusion of the roaring of the sea and of the waves, 
Men withering away for fear and expectation of what shall come 
upon the whole world. For the powers of heaven shall be moved” 
(Luke xxi. 25, 26). 

“Then shall the just stand with great constancy ;” but the wicked, 
“ seeing it, shall be troubled with terrible fear, saying within them- 
selves, repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit: These are they 
whom we had some time in derision, and for a parable of reproach. 
We fools esteemed their life madness, and their end without honor, 
We have erred from the way of truth, and the light of justice hath 
not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen 
upon us” (Wis. v. 1-4, 6). 

The passing of the two sentences (Matt. xxv.34, 41). 

The closing of the Book for all Eternity. 

Conclusion.—Be grateful for the Advent warning. Make good 
use of it. Prepare well for the First Coming, by “ casting off the 
works of darkness, and putting on the armour of light” (Rom. 
xiii. 12). Try to prepare also for the Last Coming. Remember 
“We shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ” (Rom. 
xiv. 10), in that dread day when He shall come “in a cloud with 
power and majesty.” 





THE ADVENT OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“The night is passed and the day is at hand.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The night is passed—another year has elapsed 
with its dark iniquities. The day is at hand—Christ the Sun of Justice is 
the works of darkness—(a) drunkenness; (b) contention and strife; 
dawning and the Day of the Lord is drawing closer. Therefore, cast off 
(c) chambering and impurities—and perform the seasonable works of 
atonement—(a) prayer; (b) fasting; (c) almsgiving. Put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ—by imitating His life. 


Dear brethren, this letter of St. Paul is indeed a well chosen 
Advent Pastoral. In a vigorous and timely appeal the apostle 
warns modern Christians, as well as the licentious Romans of old, 
against various sins which still seem to be the besetting sins in most 
congregations. 
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By selecting this epistle at the commencement of a new ecclesias- 
tical year, the Church seems to imply that the preceding year has 
been a night by reason of its iniquity. The night is passed and the 
day is at hand when we shall celebrate the peaceful Advent of 
Christ, the Sun of Justice; therefore, let us arise from our sins. 

The day is at hand when we shall behold Christ’s second advent, 
that of justice and judgment; therefore, let us awake from our 
spiritual slumber, “for our salvation is nearer than we believed.” 
Brethren, prepare for the coming Christmas, prepare also against 
the day of the Lord by casting off the works of darkness enumerated 
by St. Paul under the headings of drunkenness, contention and 
strife, and chambering and impurities. 

The first work of darkness we have to cast off is drunkenness. 
There is no doubt that excessive drink obscures the most noble 
portion of our being. When God called man into existence, He 
made him to His own image and likeness, and shed the light of His 
very countenance into the soul of man. What image or likeness 
of the Maker can we perceive in the wretched victim of drink? 
Reason: This discriminating attribute of man seems totally darkened 
and eclipsed in the drunkard, and he is dragged down to the level of 
the brute. In his state of utter degradation and blindness he fails 
to see any harm in the vilest acts which, when sober, he would 
consider as criminal and atrocious; but the drunkard has lost all 
consciousness and responsibility, though he is guilty in the first 
instance by being the wilful cause of shameful and lamentable effects ; 
for intemperance is not only a sin, it is a capital sin—the fruitful 
source of many other sins. Statistics reveal the startling fact that 
seventy-five per cent. of crime is the direct or indirect result of 
drunkenness. How many great intellects, destined to enlighten the 
world, to rule or guide their fellow men, have, through the baneful 
influence of drink, become as many wrecks of society, unable to 
guide or rule themselves? How many thus, from being practical 
and fervent Christians, men in high position, men of capacity, men 
of honor and trust, loving fathers and dutiful sons, have been de- 
based to a state of contempt, lost to all religion and morality, lost 
to all sense of honor and dignity? Well may the apostle exclaim: 
“Cast off this work of darkness; if such be the result of intemper- 
ance, cast it off in a most energetic manner.”’ If frequent indulgence 
has weakened your will to such an extent that once you begin to 
drink, even in moderation, you can not leave off, the best remedy for 
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you is total abstinence. To a great many drink is a temptation 
which, once or twice yielded to, will lessen the power of resistance, 
while exciting a craving for more. 

Also renounce the habit of treating and being treated. It is 
quite laudable to exercise hospitality, to be amiable and sociable 
when meeting old friends, but why invite them to drink, why press 
them to empty glass after glass? Is this the only way we are able 
to show our friendship? Are there no other means to manifest 
our joy of seeing each other again? Is drink so essential in order 
to speak of the good old days? Would not the memory thereof 
remain much more vivid if we abstained from the stupefying liquor 
and indulged rather in a more refreshing and suitable beverage? 
In the name of religion, in the name of your family and position, 
give up the wrong practice of treating and being treated, which 
causes such a terrible amount of drunkenness at the present day. 
Another evil practice, which in many parts is now prohibited by 
law, is that of sending young children to public houses for drink. 
Children naturally think what is good for their parents must be 
good for themselves, and hence will venture their lips to the vessel 
they carry, and thus acquire, little by little, a craving for strong 
drink, if that craving is not already located in their juvenile breasts 
by reason of a cursed inheritance from father or mother. 

To cast off the slaving habit of drink, you must shun the dram- 
shop yourself; for expecting to keep the pledge while rushing into 
the proximate occasion is tempting God! Avoid not only places, 
but persons. Avoid meeting your former companions of excess 
and folly. Remember you are weak; human respect might make 
you fall again. Be not ashamed to declare that you have irrevocably 
resolved to give up drink when they come inciting you to join 
them or wish to treat you to the poisonous cups. 

One of the evil effects of intemperance is mentioned in the 
epistle. It is rioting. Alcoholic drink so excites the blood and the 
brain that the unhappy imbiber loses all control over his passion. 
To the great scandal of numerous hearers and bystanders he will 
curse and swear and blaspheme the name of God at the least 
rebuke or instigation. And there are men, women, alas! too, who 
occasionally take to drink for the purpose of gaining courage to say 
all they have to say to an enemy, or to punish an offender in a 
pugilistic way. 

But we are not only to cast off rioting, contention, and strife as 
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mentioned by St. Paul, but every species of uncharitableness; and 
this season is especially the propitious time for doing so, pre- 
paring as we are for the coming of the Prince of Peace. Let 
us strive, then, to cast off this other work of darkness, which 
is uncharitableness. Fraternal charity is based upon the love of 
God, symbolized by the burning light which was given to you at 
Baptism. ‘“ When the light appears,” says a learned writer, “ every- 
thing shines forth with whatever beauty it possesses, but the moment 
the light is gone, everything becomes black, and the choicest gold 
and pearls can not be distinguished from the poorest clay. So 
charity is not only beautiful in itself, but it gives to every other 
virtue an excellence and supernatural beauty which nothing can 
have without its divine light” (the late Canon Bagshawe). Let, 
therefore, your light shine by a great charity in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Yes; be even charitable in thought, for, according to the new 
and more perfect law of Christ, we may not so much as think evil of 
our brother, judge him rashly, criticize his actions, or condemn his 
intentions. 

Be charitable, especially in words. So watch over your tongue 
and never allow it to say one word against your neighbor. Put 
a stop to that modern mean tendency of ever introducing the vices 
or shortcomings of friends and foes. Engage in a crusade to re- 
vive, if you can, the great love of former days, when pagans ex- 
claimed, in exalted adoration, “ How those Christians love one an- 
other!” What a contrast between this primitive charity and the petty 
aversions of modern Christianity! Could not our enemies reverse 
the saying and remark, “ How those Christians hate one another! ” 
Seeing our hatred, hearing our criticisms, talebearing, backbiting, 
and evil insinuations. Ah, for the sake of Christianity, labor against 
this practice; do not tolerate any one to speak ill of your neighbor; 
and if you can not prevent uncharitable talk, change the topic of 
the conversation, or show, at least by your countenance, that the sub- 
ject is supremely distasteful to you. Make an agreement with friends 
and acquaintances never to enter or join in or listen to uncharitable 
conversations. If there were no listeners, there would be no tale 
bearers. Finding no encouragement, people uncharitably inclined in 
their speech would give up all attempt of dissecting their neighbor’s 
character. Be charitable also in deeds. Do not give way to your 
animosity to such an extent as not to acknowledge an enemy in 
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public. Be not so savage in your ill-feelings as to contract your 
countenance into features of contempt or of such fury that you 
appear as if ready to devour your enemy at a mouthful. Never 
take revenge by a mean act; the only revenge allowed to a Chris- 
tian is to render good for evil. 

Another work of darkness is the terrible sin of impurity, which 
is not so much as to be mentioned in Christian congregations. Con- 
sidering, however, that the largest proportion of the damned are 
lost on account of this vice, it is well to warn you against its malice 
and dreadful consequence. Impurity, like intemperance, brings a 
man to the level of the brute. It is another work of darkness. Ex- 
perience shows that it produces darkness of understanding and 
blinds a man’s conscience. “ Fornication and wine and drunken- 
ness,’ says the Prophet Osee, “take away the understanding ” 
(iv. II). 

“The sensual man,” says the apostle, “ perceiveth not these things 
that are of the spirit of God.” Impurity is a work of darkness also 
by reason of its secrecy. The victim of lust will wait for the darkness 
of the night and seek the most secret nook in order to conceal his 
infamy. Blinded by his passion, he fails to realize that the eye 
of God is looking on, before whom the darkest night is as the broad 
light of the day. Worldlings, I know, consider this vice as the 
outcome of human weakness, and, therefore, God, they say, looks 
at it through a veil, and easily condones it. Against this erroneous 
view listen to the sentence of theologians: Every wilful and de- 
liberate consent to the casual pleasure of impurity, whether it be in 
thought, desire, word or deed, is a mortal sin. There is no light 
or small importance in the matter of impurity as soon as 
there is full, deliberate consent and an impure intention. A hard 
teaching is this, but it is not ours, only it is God’s own teaching, 
based upon Holy Writ. “Evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications 

are things that defilea man” (Matt. xv. 19). “ Every soul 
that shall commit any of these abominations shall perish from the 
midst of his people” (Lev. xviii. 29). Do not err, says St. Paul. 
Neither fornicators . . . nor the effeminate . . . shall 
possess the kingdom of God. Impurity is not only an abomination 
before God, but before man. There is hardly a sin which in some part 
or other of the world is not made light of. Impurity alone is nearly 
always condemned by every nation, even by the most savage tribes. 
Historians say of the Parthians: “They punish no crime more 
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severely than adultery.” The Spartans chastised it so severely that 
there was hardly an adulterer found in their midst. Among the 
Arabs, both the guilty parties were beheaded. The Egyptians burned 
them alive. Even the Turks, who are known as a most sensual race, 
do not tolerate adultery. And St. Boniface tells us that it was a 
custom and law among the Saxons that if a girl dishonored her 
family, the unhappy creature was obliged to take a rope and hang 
herself. Her infamous body was then cut down and burnt. The 
knave that had ruined the wretch was then dragged to the spot 
and hanged like a dog over the smoking ashes of her whom he had 
ruined. And yet all these nations knew nothing of the Christian 
revelation and of the divine chastisements reserved in the life to 
come; it proves clearly that the light of reason sufficed them to see 
a special malice and deformity in adultery and fornication. 

Cast off this work of darkness first by cutting off the occasions. 
Shun the unchaste as you would persons afflicted with a contagious 
disease. Watch over your senses. With holy Job make a covenant 
with your eyes. Think of David, this great hero whose sanctity 
was equaled by his bravery, who loved to fight and conquer but 
for the glory of the God of armies, but who was spiritually van- 
quished at last by not conquering the desire he had to see. One 
indiscreet and obscene look changed him into an adulterer and 
murderer. Think of Solomon, the most powerful and wisest mon- 
arch of his days. See how lust transformed this great worshipper 
into a base idolater. With the very royal hands he had traced the 
plan of the most beautiful temple of the true God, he offered a 
sacrilegious incense to the idol of Moloch. 

Discipline and control your hearts and minds by never evoking 
the memory of a sinful past by ever banishing all unchaste thoughts 
and desires, for the imagination and thought of a man’s heart are 
prone to evil from his youth, and, therefore, carefully avoid the 
reading of immoral literature, or books which, without being actually 
bad, excite the imagination, or may be dangerous to you personally. 
Avoid idleness. It is an evil fountain of impurity. Never let the 
devil find you unoccupied. Ever watch and pray that you enter 
not into temptation. Often exclaim, with the Psalmist, “ Create 
a clean heart in me, O God, and renew a right spirit within my 
bowels.” “ And as I knew,” says Solomon, “ that I could not other- 
wise be continent, except God gave it, . . . I went to the Lord, 
and besought him with my whole heart” (Wis. viii. 21). 
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Be not discouraged, brethren; we are all victims of concupiscence; 
history shows that men of all ranks, the strongest and holiest, have 
been attacked by temptations to carnal sins. In every one the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, but God is faithful. He will not let 
us be tempted beyond what we are able. St. Paul, that vessel of 
election who had the privilege of being translated into the third 
heaven, was continually buffeted by the stings of the flesh, but on 
beseeching the Lord he was told by Him that his grace was sufficient. 
Pray, therefore, for this grace, especially in the storm of tempta- 
tion, cry out with Peter, “Lord, save me, for I perish.” Pray 
and you will secure the grace of casting off not only this work 
of darkness, not only impurity, but uncharitableness and intemper- 
ance. Prayer is the armor which the apostle bids you to put on. 
Pray confidently and perseveringly, remembering the emphatic words 
of Him who can not deceive nor be deceived. ‘Ask, and you 
shall receive.” You shall receive strength to overcome your sensu- 
ality, drunkenness, and lack of charity. But prayer is only one of 
the eminent works recommended during this holy season. There 
remain fasting, abstinence, and almsgiving. 

In order to conquer our appetite, and also in expiation of our 
past intemperance and gluttony, let us obediently and cheerfully 
comply with the ecclesiastical law of fasting and abstinence which 
is really based upon the divine warning: “ Unless you do penance, 
you shall all likewise perish.” No Catholic may refuse to fast or 
abstain, unless legitimately dispensed or exempt. Too many, alas, 
in these days of religious indifference, treat this law as a matter 
of no consequence, and set it aside for slight and insufficient reasons. 
Those who avail themselves of any dispensation should compensate 
by prayer and almsgiving. “ Be prudent and watch in prayer,” 
writes blessed Peter; “but before all things have a constant 
charity among yourselves, for charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 
Wherefore, brethren, labor the more that by good works you may 
make your calling and election sure: for doing these things you 
shall not sin at any time. Almsgiving is a work of atonement. 
Practice it, therefore, during this time of penance, as a reparation of 
your uncharitableness in the past. It is not only by faith, but by 
good works inspired by faith and charity that “an entrance shall 
be ministered to you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

“Cast off the works of darkness,” says St. Paul, “and put ye 
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on the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the light of the world, and who 
said, ‘He that followeth me walketh not in darkness.’” Follow 
Him, then. He is the way, the truth, and the life. “ You call me 
your Lord and Master, and you are right, for so I am. I have given 
you the example that as I have done so you do also.” 

To imitate Jesus is all the duty of a Christian. Nothing, there- 
fore, is more essential and glorious and advantageous to us than 
to reproduce Jesus in our lives. In vain are we Christians if we 
follow not Christ. He is the model, the masterpiece. We are 
bound to copy in our lives as carefully and attentively as the young 
artists in our picture galleries, who scarcely ever lift their eyes from 
the original, and unless we acquire a certain resemblance to this 
Divine Type we can not be admitted into the Father’s house. 

Frequently read and meditate upon the life of Jesus. Imitate 
Him in His interior and exterior life. Compare it with your lives. 
Contrast His sobriety and mortification with your gluttony and in- 
temperance. Contrast His unbounded mercy and meekness with 
your anger, harshness and unkindness. Contrast His purity with 
your laxity. His love for continency with your love of sensuality, 
and be filled with confusion at the great lack of conformity, at the 
vast difference between your thoughts and His thoughts, between 
your words and His words, between your actions and His actions, 
and resolve to change your lives, to walk henceforth honestly as in 
the day, to let your light shine before men by good example in 
reparation of your past scandals. Thus prepare the way of the 
Lord, thus prepare for the annual commemoration of His natural 
nativity. Thus prepare for His mystical nativity during Christ’s 
Mass when you shall receive Him in Holy Communion, which you 
will find to be an antidote against mortal sin and a remedy for 
concupiscence. But previously arise from all your sins by a sincere 
confession. Put on the Lord Jesus Christ. Put Him on as a wed- 
ding garment. Put on His righteousness in which alone we may pre- 
sume to draw nigh unto God. So that it may be said in very truth 
that Christ is made manifest and lives again, not only in spirit or 
memory on Christmas day, but really and truly in your inmost souls. 
“T live, not I, but Christ lives in me.” To enter fully, however, into 
the spirit of the Church, in Advent you are to think of Christ not 
only as the Redeemer, but also as your Judge. “ Fear is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” Our salvation is nearer than we believed, and 
it is high time to awake from our sleep of indifference unto holiness, 
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for the night is hurrying by and is far spent. We have lost many 
precious hours, and short may be the time that is left us; let us not 
fall back again and yield to slumber. The day is at hand which 
will not give signs of its approach by faint streaks and brightening 
twilight. “For as lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth 
even in the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” 
Let this warning startle us and prepare us for that great and dreadful 
day of the Lord, the day of His advent of justice, when the angel 
shall lift up his hand to heaven and swear by Him that liveth for- 
ever and ever . . . That time shall be no longer. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


PROFESSION SERMON. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“ At that time Jesus said to his disciples: If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me. Whosoever shall save 
his life shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 


On reading over the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we can not help re- 
marking the singular power which the Divine Being exercised over 
those who came into immediate contact with Him, and whose souls 
were not quite hardened against divine influence by dark and un- 
governable passions. From the time that, as a weak and helpless 
infant, He drew the Judean shepherds from their midnight watches 
to His humble abode in that little stable, to the time when, dying as 
a felon, He won the heart of the malefactor, grown old in sin, a 
power went forth from Him, subduing, softening, sanctifying 
and attracting all who had the happiness to be brought within the 
light of His divine presence. Whenever He moved, some super- 
natural influence breathed from Him, and thousands followed Him, 
eager to see Him, blessed in hearing Him, happy with the happiness 
of heaven, if a look or a word were addressed to themselves. When- 
ever He spoke, the multitudes hung upon His words, and felt them- 
selves constrained by feelings of awe and veneration, that the magic 
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of human eloquence could never command, and those on whom 
His sacred hands rested for blessing, or for healing, felt themselves 
tremble and vibrate under His sacred touch, as if a new and more 
perfect life had been infused into them. He spoke to His apostles, 
and these rude, inexperienced men gave up their avocations and 
followed the voice of a perfect stranger. He spoke to the publican 
at the counting table, and, forgetting his avarice and ambition, he 
rose and went after Him; Peter, the weak and timid Peter, grew 
into a hero in that garden of Gethsemani in his eagerness to defend 
His Divine Master; and she, who had been wandering with evil 
spirits through the waste and desert places of this world, heard His 
voice in the house at Bethany, passed side by side with Him through 
all the terrible scenes of His Passion, was bathed in His Blood on 
Calvary, was found at His sepulchre before the dawn of the morning 
of the Resurrection, and has received the reward of her fidelity 
in being nearest of all the saints to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 
heaven. 

The life of that Divine Being, dear brethren, did not terminate 
either in Calvary or on Olivet. His influence did not cease with 
His death, but is still perpetuated and grows with every step taken by 
time and eternity in that holy cloud of which He is the Founder and 
the King. Yes, dear brethren, there is an empire in the midst of the 
empire, of the world, where men wrestle with flesh and blood and 
do violence to themselves, believing the promise of their King: 
“He that lose his life,” etc., and obeying the command: “ Come, 
follow me!” A kingdom, governed by all the holy influences of love, 
and self-sacrifice, and self-annihilation, whose only law is the will 
of God, and where Christ reigns alone, with a sovereignty, undis- 
puted either by the secret efforts of evil spirits, or the clamors of 
the world, or the rebellion of the flesh. Day by day we behold some 
new subject claimed by Him, some fresh conquest made by Him: His 
grace descends—and some apostle rises from the ranks of men, and 
carries His name, His Gospel, and His cross to strange nations, 
unheeded by the world, but not overlooked by His love. 

Again the divine influence goes forth, and some young Levite 
is standing in His sanctuary, prepared to offer the everlasting 
Sacrifice, and to be a mediator between the forgetful world and its 
God. But most frequently do we behold that the Divine Jesus 
singles out and inclines to Himself the souls of the young, and the 
sinless—those whose minds never acknowledged a sovereign except 
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Himself; whose hearts are pure and undisturbed by these vain 
imaginations on which worldlings feed; whose souls always tended 
with irresistible attraction toward Him. With love for Himself above 
all suspicion, and faith and loyalty beyond question, and desires, 
ever growing and increasing, to be nearer and dearer to Him. He 
has surrounded and enveloped them in His love, and watched over 
them with unspeakable tenderness, and shielded them from harm, 
until His own good time comes and He sends forth the message 
of mercy—the call that seems to anticipate His invitation to Para- 
dise : ‘‘ Come, follow me!” 

And He brings them close to Him, and accepts their sacrifice, and 
crowns them with His love, and makes them sharers in His triumphs, 
and sharers, too, in the crosses, which the world will insist that 
He must bear unto the end. 

Such a call, dear brethren, such an answer, such a sacrifice, and 
such an acceptance of that sacrifice, we are assembled to witness 
to-day. 

And to all here present, whose souls are not blinded to the light 
of Divine Faith by that darkness which the world casts around its 
votaries, to all who can read the scene, that we are assembled to 
witness, by the light of Gospel truth, it will afford one other testi- 
mony to the everlasting power of Jesus Christ, one other proof, that 
His word does not pass with time, but that, if His demands are great, 
His promises are inviolable. 

For what does Jesus Christ ask of the Sisters who to-day are 
consecrating themselves by irrevocable vows to His service? 

He asks, nay even He demands with that authority which He 
alone owns, everything that they possess, everything to which they 
have a right, every faculty that He Himself gave them, every 
affection that He Himself implanted, every attachment that human 
nature in its eternal yearnings after Infinite Love has formed. All 
ambitions and all desires, all ideas of purely human happiness apart 
from God, must be gathered up, and placed at the feet of Jesus 
Christ and freely sacrificed and abandoned at His invitation. 

This farewell to the world, and to self, dear brethren, this 
severance of all purely human ties, this voluntary abnegation of the 
world, and all the world holds dear, is not underrated or unappre- 
ciated by Him who knows the secrets of all hearts. And although 
to-day, in the white heat of Divine Love, there is little thought of 
the sacrifice that is being made, only gratitude to God for the ac- 
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complishment of a high and sacred vocation, it must not be sup- 
posed that there was not many a severe trial, much violence to self, 
many a temptation to be overcome, many a prayer for strength to 
be heard, before the end was reached, and the souls of these Sisters 
settled into the quiet repose, when, without fear or hesitation, they 
could stand in the presence of their Divine Spouse, and their hearts 
could utter the good word which is to bind them irrevocably to God. 

Yes, beloved; the world has a terrible fascination for all of us. 
With all our faculties distorted and weakened by sin, the world, 
its pleasures, hopes, ambitions, would be well nigh irresistible, were 
it not for the grace of Jesus Christ. 

To the imagination of the young, particularly, it holds forth at- 
tractions, so colored by worldlings, and their own young fancies, 
that it is a subject of pity, and not of wonder, to behold them 
hastening to their own ruin in a fatal quest after a happiness that is 
not to be found. The pleasures of society, the ambition to be courted 
and favored by those whose opinions we prize, the easy morality 
of the world, its free forgiveness of every sin except those that are 
violations of its own customs (the little favors that it expects from 
its children), the value it attaches to our small vanities, the care 
with which the unpleasant, awful truths of God, of eternity, and 
sin and judgment are put in the background—all these things are 
pleasing to our depraved natures, and though we know the hollow- 
ness of its profession, there are few, very few indeed, who can en- 
tirely resist its charms. Still more difficult is it to wean ourselves 
from ourselves, to surrender our will and judgment to another. 
This sacrifice is infinitely painful to us. There is nothing on earth 
to which we cleave half as passionately as to our own wills and 
opinions. This is partly because we identify our own wills with 
reason and truth, and partly because our own judgment is simply 
the result of our being, and every thought and experience and action 
of our lives has had a share in the formation of that judgment, which 
the religious must entirely abdicate. It means, then, blotting out all 
our past existence, annihilating our past lives. And yet this is what 
that Divine Despot demands. 

To break to pieces the personal mould in which we have formed 
ourselves, to enter into the mind of Jesus Christ. To accommo- 
date even our thoughts to the thoughts of another. To descend from 
the high elevation to which our own ideas or the flatteries of others 
have raised us. To become, in a word, little children, passive and 
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helpless in other hands—to suffer, but never to complain—to be 
misunderstood and not to defend oneself—to be subject to imputa- 
tions which the soul knows to be unfounded—ah! here is the trial, 
here is the sacrifice to which the stern mortifications, the privations, 
the long vigils and the labors of a religious life are as nothing. 

But God is generous, generous above all to the soul that im- 
plicitly trusts Him. And when such a soul confiding in the Redeemer’s 
promise: “ He that shall lose His soul shall find it,” freely yields 
itself up into its Maker’s hands, in a moment the pain of the sacrifice 
vanishes, the hurt is healed, and that peace and security which 
neither the world, nor ourselves, can ever give, settles upon the 
heroic soul and abides with it forever. A glimpse of the divine 
truth, the divine philosophy, that all men see with fulness at the 
hour of death is let in upon such a soul, and the whole current of 
thought changes: the sacrifice that is made looks small, the world 
that is abandoned appears contemptible, and that soul revelling in 
the everlasting possession of its God smiles at the hesitation it felt 
but a moment before on trusting itself into the hands of its Re- 
deemer and Spouse. 

For, beloved, viewed by the light of Divine Grace, do we not 
know that the promises of the world are false, that the pleasures 
and prizes of the world are deceitful? Do we not know that the 
ambitions of men once satisfied leave nothing but shame and re- 
morse and self-abhorrence? That the pleasures of the world, even 
when enjoyed to the fullest, are seldom unaccompanied by fearful 
sin, and always leave behind that terrible aching void, the awe of 
worldlings, for it is the absence of God? Do we not know that the 
very best of people have sorrows unimaginable, for their trust is 
mainly reposed in things that perish and change, and not upon God, 
who alone is immutable? Do we not know that not only the shams 
but the realities of terrible evils darken the ways of most people 
in the world, that never does the twilight day close but thousands 
of human hearts are broken; that from the heart of every being, 
who has had the least experience of the world, as from the heart 
of the wise King, who afterward became a fool, is wrung that bitter 
verdict on all things human: “ Vanity of vanities; and all things 
vanity!”’ Thus the mighty sacrifice of a moment dwindles into 
nothing. And now let us see what is the reward that is promised 
and given by God. 

In the centre of the courtyard of St. Peter’s, at Rome, there stands 
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an obelisk of granite, and on this is written a sentence which tells 
of the great victory won by Christ over the Pagan world. “ Christus 
Vincet, Christus regnat, Christus imperat, Christus ab omni malo 
defendit plebem suam.” “Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ 
governs, Christ delivers His people from every evil.” This tells 
of the victory, dear Sisters, won by the lion of the fold over the 
powers of darkness and infidelity. It tells of the seat of virtue 
being placed in the seat of power; the seat of true liberty in the 
seat of bondage. And though no such violent contrasts, dear 
Sisters, exist in the present case, we may apply to the victory 
which Christ to-day shall gain the words of this joyful hymn: 
“Christ conquereth, Christ reigneth, Christ governeth, Christ de- 
livereth His people from every evil.’ To be conquered, therefore, 
dear Sisters, by Jesus Christ, to feel the sweet yoke of His power, 
and at the same time to be shielded by Him from all harm in time 
and eternity; in a word, to belong to God wholly, entirely, and 
unreservedly, and to have a sure claim, an unquestioned claim on 
the protection of His power and His love; here is the reward of 
your fidelity to His first grace. What, then, has God taken from 
you? Nothing. What does God give you? Everything. He has 
removed you to-day from the ways and walks of men, from the 
turbulent, bustling, noisy, foolish world outside, and He places you 
on the holy mountain of Sion, to be always near Himself, to watch 
with Him, to pray with Him, to renew the sacrifice of yourselves 
with the daily sacrifice He makes His Eternal Father. He calls 
you from the noise and dissipation of the world to the solitude 
that forever reigns here, that He might speak the more easily to 
your hearts. He calls you from the pleasures of the world, the 
vain and vapid pleasures that you might realize even on earth the 
unimagined happiness of heaven, for 4 Kempis tells us: “To be 
without Jesus is as hell, to be with Him is a sweet paradise.” He tells 
you bid farewell to your friends, for you are now become not only 
a disciple in the Gospel sense, but His spouse. Through the min- 
istries of His bishop, He places on your fingers the ring, the symbol 
of eternal and inviolate fidelity. He veils you from head to foot 
that the eyes of the Eternal Father alone may rest upon you, and 
see in your souls the image of the Spouse you have chosen, and 
here you will abide with Him, faithful in the midst of an unfaithful 
world, pure and unstained in these sad days, when all flesh hath 
corrupted its ways. Your lives will be monotonous, but it is the 
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monotony of heaven, the monotony of gazing uninterruptedly in 
the Vision of God, you will have none of the exciting pleasures of 
the world, but peace and serenity beyond expression. You will 
have trials and crosses to bear, but in company with the “ Man of 
Sorrows ” what are these? From His side you will never part unless 
to teach others the sweetness of His love, the children, or the patient 
on the deathbed. When the gray dawn breaks upon the world, 
when the splendor of morn falls upon the earth, when the twilight 
deepens into night, and the stars come out into the heaven, and 
there is sleep on the eyes of men, you at least will not forget the 
loneless God who is more ignored and abandoned than any of His 
creatures. You will make amends for your fellow creatures, you 
will repair their injuries and insults, filling your hearts with sym- 
pathy for all that are in sin or trouble, you will not forget the world 
of tears and misery you have left. You will pray for the Holy 
Catholic Church, the Mother of Virgins, and the mystic Body of 
Christ; for the prelates, the watchers on the towers of Israel; for 
the priesthood laboring in the midst of dangers and temptations ; for 
your earthly friends and the spiritual sisterhood you have joined; 
and whether in prayer or under temptation, let your confidence 
never weaken. Never deserve from Christ the rebuke addressed 
to Peter, “O! you of little faith!” But always remember, even in 
the midst of doubt and darkness, the promise of our Saviour, 
“ He that shall love his soul, shall find it.” And that since to-day 
you are following the injunction of Jesus Christ, “ Come, follow 
me!” Your names are already enrolled in the bright band seen 
by the Virgin’s disciple St. John: “These are Virgins, and they 
follow the Lamb, whithersoever He goeth. And sing that glorious 
canticle that none than they can sing.” 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 
First Part. 

I.—Oratory: Its NATURE AND CAUSES. 


“Strip me of everything else in the world, but leave me eloquence.” —St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 


Oratory, as an Art, was first mooted by Empedocles (B. C. 450), but the 
oldest existing treatise on the subject is Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric.” Cicero, at a 
later date, dealt more comprehensively with it in his Essays, as in “The 
Invention of the Topics,” “The Orator, or Brutus,” “The Divisions of 
Oratory,” “Of Famous Orators,” and “The Orator.” In this last work 
the author, in three books, enters minutely into all the details of the art. 
“The Institutions ” of Quintilian, in twelve books, is the fullest work of the 
kind in the classical age. Modern writers have added little to the art; their 
task has been the application of given principles. These pages, in dealing 
with the second part, or Practical Oratory, are mainly an epitome of Cicero 
and Quintilian, supplemented by details according to modern usage. 

Wuat 1s Oratory ?—It may be defined as the “ Art of swaying minds by 
conviction of the truth through speech.” It is something beyond mere 
knowledge, yet less than a science, since science is the result of demonstration 
from strictly first principles. Oratory also uses demonstration, but of a 
secondary order. Its true status is that it is an Art, because of the artificial 
structure of its parts. Hence the Roman Orator speaks of it as “ Ars bene 
disserendi”—“ The Art of discoursing well.” Being above the mechanical 
order, its place is among the Fine Arts. 

There are two classes of the Fine Arts: (1) Those which build in time; 
(2) those which build in space. The former is of a subtler order: its 
branches, the Arts themselves—of oratory, music, and poetry, are of a higher 
quality: the second class is in touch with the crafts, and its branches are 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. The Greek Rhetors, Poets, and Dra- 
matists, were as truly artists as the painters, sculptors, or architects: 
Sophocles and Demosthenes were as truly filled with the artistic sense as 
Phidias or Apelles. If we consider the end of each art in detail, we find that 
Oratory holds the first place in the foremost rank, since its end is not to 
gratify sense, but to sway the mind and heart. To Poetry belongs the 
domain of the imagination, but Oratory claims for its own the highest 
faculty, the intellect, using the imagination as its handmaid, and having for 
its end or aim “the conviction of truth” that is, the bringing home of truth 
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to the mind in such fashion as to secure conviction. Passionate it may be, 
reasonable it must be. 

W2HAT IT Is Not.—It is no mere declamation; that is acting, or reciting: 
nor is it the heaping up of fancies in a studied speech; the mere weaving of 
fancies in the loom of prose is poetry en déshabillé. Oratory to be an Art 
must be inborn, that is, it ought to be the child of our inner self, of our 
own brain in the concept, of our heart in the fervor, and of our lips in the 
utterance. He is no Orator who declaims another’s speech; he is a reciter, 
but never an artist, since he lacks the creative faculty. There are others 
again who conceive the thought excellently and fashion the language ad- 
mirably, which when listened to borders on failure, when read is a positive 
treat. These are not Orators but writers, their sphere of action is the press, 
not the pulpit. The best sermon, if merely read, can never carry away an 
audience by storm nor fire it with enthusiasm, as results with words poured 
direct from the heart. It is commendable, nay a necessity in some cases, 
but it is not Oratory. 

Good articulation and gestures belong to Rhetoric, which is the basis of 
Oratory; sound periods of English idioms, a good style, an easy manner, 
are also parts of Rhetoric: sound doctrine is Theology, acute reasoning is 
Logic, the wholesome application of a point or choice of a subject belong to 
common sense: but while all of them are the organic parts of a living whole, 
none of them singly is Oratory. Budding Chrysostoms delude themselves 
by mistaking talent in a branch for excellence in the whole. Oratory is no 
one of all these things, but their happy unison from out our own brain. 


II.—Its FourFotp CAUSE IN GENERAL. 


SAcrED Oratory is that noble branch of the foremost Art which has Divine 
Truth for its subject matter, and is the burden of a holy embassy. It is 
advisable to catch one’s hare before devising how to cook it, and when in 
hand it is equally profitable to bear in mind that bad cooking spoils good 
meat. So is it with Sacred Oratory. Poor stuff will glare out in spite of 
the most taking delivery, and a bad delivery takes the heart out of the sound- 
est discourse. Cicero and St. Augustine assign the same three ends of all 
Oratory: “ Docere, Movere, Placere,” “To Instruct, to Stir, to Please.” 
These are secured by the matter, the spirit, and the art. 

The exalted character of the preacher lies in this that he images Him 
who is First Truth both in nature and word, since God’s word is the faint 
manifestation of Himself. The office of the preacher is to spread the word 
of God which he first possesses, for the servant should be like his Lord in 
the fulness of grace and of truth. 

Oratory as an Art is made up of the harmonious blending of chief causes, 
and these are four: First, there is the “ Efficient Cause,” which in the 
subject matter tutors and makes the preacher. Secondly, there is the “ Final,” 
which comprises the motives of action, being “ ambassadors for Christ’s sake.” 
Thirdly, comes the “ Formal,” which gives the notes and impress of char- 
acter, thereby revealing the preacher ; and, lastly, the “ Material Cause,” which 
is the basis of sound doctrine. Every effect is the result of causality: in 
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proportion to the elevated standard of the causes will be the dignity or 
worth of the effects. The Holy Ghost who teaches the souls of men through 
our ministry has given four gifts to fashion divine minds; if found in 
“the church taught,” a fortiori they ought to be found in “the Church 
teaching.” Such gifts are illuminations of fixed character, and each has its 
subject matter: they are Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, and Knowledge, 
given either directly from Himself, or indirectly through others. It is 
written, “ They shall hear my voice” (John x. 16); and again, “ Who hears 
you hears Me” (Luke x. 16). A man may be an Orator without them, but 
never can be a Preacher. 


(To be continued.) 











COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


“TS CATHOLICISM DECLINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES?” 


Sermon delivered in St. Peter’s Church, November 23, 1902, before Knights 
of Columbus, by Rev. John Walsh, Troy, N. Y 


The courtesies of this occasion are soon exchanged. The same welcome I 
have given you in other years I extend to you now—to you and your guests. 
The same pleasure your presence has given me in other years is mine now. 
This is the place of your annual pilgrimage—the scene of the mustering of 
your full roster to exhibit your corporate strength and your individual faith. 
Here you renew your faith, and hence you go with a new thought of re- 
ligion. In your separate parishes zealous priests are ministering to your 
spiritual wants. My duty here is not to interfere with that ministry, but as 
your chaplain, embodying more or less the Catholic aspect of your organiza- 
tion, to deliver a message which men may listen to and from which Knights 
of Columbus may derive some instruction and possibly some encouragement. 
To emphasize the purpose of your presence here, I am reminded of an episode 
in Motley’s Dutch Republic. An aged officer in the service of the great 
Charles V. asked permission to retire to private life. On being interrogated 
by the Emperor as to his reasons for such a request, he rejoined: “I want to 
put a little space of religious contemplation between the active portion of ” 
life and the grave.” 

Of himself, the same Emperor used to say to the officers who came to 
serve under his banner: “ Pray only for my health and life, for so long as I 
have these I will never leave you idle—at least in France. I love peace no 
better than the rest of you. I was born and bred to arms and must of neces- 
sity keep on my harness till I can bear it no longer.” When that time came 
he retired from the management of his vast dominions into a monastery, 
where, like the veteran of his younger years, he interposed a period of 
religious reflection between the years of the warrior, the king and the states- 
man and the end of all power and royalty and diplomacy—the grave. A 
better plan, it seems to me, is not to wait for the hoary years or even the 
autumn of the sere and yellow to retire into the solitude—the introspection of 
religious meditation wherein we calculate the velocity of the current of the 
swift-moving years and the burden of the frailties and responsibilities of 
life and our accountability to God as stewards of His properties committed 
to our custody. How much more profitable it is from time to time in the 
heyday of our youth and strength to withdraw for a brief spell from a world 
and its interests that engross us—from a world and its ambitions that absorb 
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us—from a business and its anxieties that wear on us—and retire into a 
refuge of repose and thought such as we have in our churches, and there 
calmly survey and calmly contrast the mere husk of external, earthly affairs 
and worries with the abiding substance of things eternal: “ Ad te omnis caro 
veniet””—‘ To thee will all flesh come.” This is the incentive to sober 
thought. 

This annual service is an hour of rest between these ceaseless and wearing 
activities. It is a breathing spell in the hurry and scurry of life’s quick race. 
It is the relaxation of physical muscles and energies for the sake of toning 
up and invigorating another class of muscles—in will and soul and spiritual 
nature—to meet the exacting demands of a warfare with sin and neglect and 
the divers powers of evil, for no matter how we may sigh for peace, and no 
matter how we may misjudge our true attitude in the moral world, we are 
all soldiers carrying the harness of our warfare, which we are not to lay 
aside till the burden of life is transferred from this world to the next. 

In conformity with the plan of other years, I will address you to-night on a 
vital theme—such a theme as I may fittingly present to earnest men seeking 
a solution of religious problems. That I might be in touch with you, I asked 
some of your leading members if they could suggest some topic for treatment. 
The answer was, they had nothing to suggest, but would leave the selection 
of the subject entirely to me. After much reflection, I have chosen for my 
topic the seeming paradox: “Is the Roman Catholic Church As a Discipline 
and a Rule of Practical Conduct Declining in This Country?” On the other 
side of the question, I presume there can be only one opinion. As a body of 
doctrine appealing to our reason and faith for acceptance, I find little to 
discuss. There is no backsliding of note to record, and I venture the opinion 
that loyalty and submission to the church’s teachings, so far at least as their 
acceptance, is as marked as at any time in our history. But on the reverse 
of that picture—in the incorporation and translation of teaching and restraint, 
of regulation and faith into conduct and practical living, is the same unanimity 
of opinion justifiable? That is the issue that confronts us to-night. The 
territory is continental in its dimensions, but by setting up landmarks as we 
proceed, I hope to be able to spare us the confusion of losing our way and 
present a tangible conception of the entire ground. To put it in a nutshell, 
the question for discussion is a question of leakage—leakage, not from the 
faith, but from the practise of religious observance. 

It seems to me I can not too often emphasize the fact that there is no ap- 
preciable or calculable leakage from the faith. The denominational churches 
may view wiin alarm special religious movements which threaten to sap 
their life and empty their pews, but the Catholic Church has no share in 
their consternation. It is a curious and suggestive phenomenon that whilst 
as a nation we are exceptionally educated, and the proportion of readers to 
the general population is higher than in any other country, that very com- 
mendable average culture is no safeguard against the grossest religious 
humbugs and the most fatuous religious fads. Our exceptional intelligence 
runs apace with our exceptional gullibility. Vociferous and impudent ad- 
vertisement is the only condition for the wide acceptance of the most grotesque 
and preposterous theories in politics, business, sociology, and religion. Brig- 
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ham Young and the Rev. Alexander Dowie as Elijah the Restorer are typical 
samples of successful impostors who have duped and are duping a multitude 
of educated American idiots and neurotics. The irreligious and blasphemous 
truck develops so rapidly along radii of every progressive contradictoriness 
as to defy enumeration or classification. A fact worthy of record is, we 
never or very rarely hear of a Roman Catholic offering incense to these false 
and absurd idols. There is bred in the Catholic mind by the wholesome diet 
of Catholic faith and standards such a sturdy and normal ideal of what is 
demanded in those who claim to represent God as ambassadors that the bogus 
credentials of these counterfeits are rejected with quick and indignant scorn. 

If then there is a leakage, it is not from the teachings of the Church em- 
bodied in the creeds of the Church or from the Church as the divine custodian 
of the truth and doctrines of Jesus Christ. If there are any treasonable de- 
fections they are traitors to the ten commandments of God and the six com- 
mandments of the Church, because these are more the standards of Catholic 
conduct than Catholic belief. I have been amused at the speculations of 
alleged experts in their ventures to account for the divergence between 
Catholics and these standards of behavior. The following are some of the 
reckless and immature statements in their original terms: In the social order 
there has been a stupid and vindictive defiance of the people displayed by 
more than one prelate; the sacraments have been denied to parents, who, for 
good reasons, have sent their children to public schools; there have been 
indiscriminate denunciations from high places of socialism and social de- 
mocracy; there has been a notable absence of Catholic priests and bishops 
from movements directed to political and moral reforms; there has not been 
enough encouragement of that perfect intermingling of all creeds and classes 
which is both the assurance of our country’s safety and the indispensable 
condition of the Church’s permanent prosperity. Glowingly and fervently is 
proclaimed that the American Church, young, prosperous, powerful, has 
had its eyes opened to the European Church, stale, decrepit, and disappearing. 
According to the use it makes of the vision will a momentous chapter of future 
history be written—a chapter of the decline and fall of Catholicity or its re- 
juvenescence and perpetual ascendancy. 

There is a specious and fictitious exhibit of verisimilitude and likelihood in 
this summary of reasons for the decline of the Catholic Church in America 
to which I must demur as cogent or satisfactory. The whole isstie of socialism 
is still in a fluid, formative stage and the attitude of our Church is not to 
oppose or defy, but to restrain within legal and moral limitations. We are a 
conservative element in a seething and fermenting population. We have 
sharply defined convictions of legal and moral obligations. The prelates and 
priests of the Church are the custodians of the public conscience—of that 
public owing allegiance to the Catholic Church. It is our supreme duty to 
hold this conscience fettered by these legal and moral bonds and in all the 
vacillating and wandering movements of our modern world groping and 
reaching out for the promised land by devious and tortuous paths to bring 
home to the collective conscience the necessity of clinging to the cable of 
all that is stable and steadfast in this general unrest—the clear, unquestionable 
and unassailable existence of law, order, and morals. 
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The question of the necessity of church schools, independent and sectarian 
in the best sense, is an issue so well defined that it has passed beyond the con- 
troversial stage, and must be accepted as a vital ultimatum. Ever since its 
concise definition by the first Delegate Apostolic, now Cardinal Satolli, there 
have been no denunciations from high or low church authority, except in the 
case where is is flagrantly violated or where threat and exhortation become 
imperative to sustain the principle of religious training. In the assumption 
of all the sacrifices borne by Catholics involved in the erection and mainten- 
ance of our separate schools there is implied a principle too often overlooked 
by those not in sympathy with us. That principle is the nourishing and in- 
vigorating of the divine faith in the supernatural and the eternal—in God 
and His law—in conscience and sin as a violation of law, whether human or 
God-given—in religion and its duties and burdens and consolations—in the 
acceptance of a God from whom we issue and to whom we shall return—in a 
heaven and a hell, which shall be the goal of the unspotted and the repentant 
and the unrepentant—in the clear, unclouded vision of a whole host of re- 
straints and duties and helps in social, domestic, and business careers, where 
the human is so wilful and weak, and where often the work to do is so 
seemingly beyond our capacity. 

This is a tremendous, awe-inspiring capitulation of human destiny. The 
tide is against us. Men and women are defying these truths with scorn. The 
intellect, the avarice, the selfishness, the passion of the world are getting rid 
of them and settling down into a mire of chaos, anarchy, and infidelity. The 
Christian school is the expression—the embodiment of our protest against 
demoralization and the banishment of God from His own world, and an 
anchor thrown to windward to hold our own at least in the safe channel, 
away from the shoals that invite shipwreck. In the gloom, waywardness, 
crime and trials of a sad enough world, we are endeavoring to install the 
check and hope of religion, and to plant it firmly like a Rock of Ages, to 
which we may cling when the gourd of our earthly possessions has withered 
in our grasp and the shifting sands on which our feet rest have vanished. 
“Tf I had my way,” said the eminent French statesman, M. Thiers, in 1860, 
“instead of diminishing religious influences, I would place the control of all 
the elementary religious schools in the hands of the clergy. If you de- 
christianize the masses they will rise and murder you. There must be 
some higher authority for right doing than his Honor the Mayor or the 
chief of police or the superintendent of public instruction, and I defy anybody 
to produce anything better than the ten commandments with their august 
authority and their majestic history. The legislator who tries to make a 
religion of atheism is a madman, who eventually must ruin the country he 
misleads by his fanaticism.” In his own quaint way John Ruskin said: “‘ The 
three facts which it is most advisable that a man entering into life should 
accurately known are: First, where he is; secondly, where he is going, and, 
thirdly, what he had better do under the circumstances.” 

This triple branch of human knowledge is ignored by popular education. 
To-day M. Combes in France is leading a conspiracy against the liberty to 
teach. Twenty-five years ago the notorious Van Humbeck, in Belgium, did 
the same, and boasted that he had rolled the corpse of Catholicism into the 
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ditch. To-day who can penetrate the oblivion that enshrouds Van Humbeck 
and his boasts? President Eliot of Harvard the other day startled the 
country by his caustic arraignment of so-called popular education. The flaw 
in his indictment is that he mistakes the remedy. He deplores the prey- 
alence of drunkenness and gambling. Universal suffrage has not yet begotten 
an ideal government. Crimes of violence are multiplied by educated mobs 
and individuals all over the country. We are still unrefined in our reading 
and in the plays we enjoy. Labor strikes are yet a bountiful commodity, and 
politics is smirched with the spoils system. His cure for these evils is the 
expenditure of four or five times more money for education, and an allotment 
of one teacher for every ten or fifteen pupils, instead of forty or fifty, as is 
the vogue now. This is the very nightmare of absurdity. Education alone 
was never intended to remedy such evils, and never will. Their origin is a 
perverse heart and a crippled moral nature. To reform the one and cure 
the other we must invoke religion, and in natures bankrupt and devoid 
of religion a reformation is hopeless. Multiply teachers and schoolhouses, 
and so long as popular education is Godless, the improved intelligence be- 
comes a keener and subtler instrument to achieve worldly success, but no 
safeguard against the selection of questionable and unscrupulous means to 
gain the end sought. 

If, therefore, there is a decline of practical Catholicism, it must be sought 
by processes and agents other than those mentioned. That brings us back 
to the old query, is there a decline? In conversation the other day with a 
priest venerable of years and wide of experience, he said this same question 
had been interesting him for a year or more, and though he was obliged to 
answer in the affirmative for his own well worked and well attended parish, 
he thought the paralysis was only local, and might be due to local causes. 
This led him to interrogate other priests, and particularly the missionaries 
who have facilities for more general information. The consensus of opinion 
was that his own parish was not an exception, but that there seemed to be 
a widespread neglect of religious duties. There are undoubtedly exceptional 
parishes which still retain all the devotion and generosity of the olden time. 
The question is, Are they the rule or the exception? 

This leads me to investigate the causes and give you the result of per- 
sonal observations covering more than three decades of years. 

To present this matter intelligently, we must first define what we mean 
by a practical Catholic. A practical Catholic is one who attends Mass on 
Sunday and holy days of obligation, when possible, confesses his sins once 
in the year, receives communion in the Easter time, and conforms his conduct 
to the Ten Commandments of God and the six commandments of the Church, 
especially in the duty of fasts and abstinences unless dispensed, and share 
in the support of the Church. Belief in the Church as a divine teacher is 
assumed. 

1. The obligatory attendance at Mass. Within twenty-five years there has 
been a marked change. Then there were only two Masses, and ‘the attend- 
ance at both was large in the large parishes. Now, with the increase of 
priests and the general employment of our people, earlier Low Masses are 
multiplied, and the people, weary with their week’s toil, flock to the early 
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short services and avoid the High Mass and sermon. For reasons not 
necessary to analyze, our people are not fond of sermons, and sermons are 
apt to bore them. Sometimes it is the fault of the preacher and sometimes 
of the hearers. This practice is a distinct loss for the people. We all 
need instruction and a stimulus. ‘“ Faith comes by hearing.” The sermon 
is a searchlight turned on individual hearts and consciences. To avoid 
its scrutiny leaves us blind to our own failings, and encourages moral conceit 
and self-sufficiency. The sermon is a signal for the unwary that they are 
approaching the danger line. It is a plea for consistency, reminding those 
who believe that they must practise what they believe. And yet, by the 
mercy and goodness of God, in defiance of the neglected sermon, I believe the 
average attendance at Mass is up to the level of other years. 

2. The annual confession and communion. Confession admittedly is the 
crux—the most arduous test of Catholic life. It is hard to flesh and blood. 
Sin may be easy to commit, but it is difficult to confess. An energy of faith 
less than strenuous will never suffice for the cleansing of the confessional. 
At best there must be something solemn, serious, and tender about any 
attitude which we denominate religious. If glad, it must not grin or snicker; 
if sad, it must not scream or curse. The cream of the seriousness and 
solemnity is the attitude of the sinner on his knees engaged in a process 
of introspection in an effort to discover the smears and smudges on his 
conscience, and the same sinner on his marrow bones in the confessional 
detailing those smears and smudges, varying from the sere to the inky black, 
to a priest, with the heroic resolve to conceal nothing and abate nothing. 
The confessional is the operating room, where the X-rays are applied to 
consciences—where moral surgery is practised on diseased consciences. What 
wonder if the moral deformities are carried indefinitely rather than submit 
to the exposure! What wonder if our admiration is quickened for the men 
and women who, despite the difficulty, present themselves for forgiveness and 
treatment! I believe in parishes where no special facilities and no exceptional 
encouragements are given to penitents the number of delinquents will grow 
progressively numerous. 

3. The observance of the ten commandments. To discuss this comprehen- 
sive theme would carry us far afield into the wide world of morals, which 
for the lack of time we must dismiss with this comment—there is much to 
be desired on the part of contemporary Catholics in the keeping of the com- 
mandments, and I know no period of the Church’s history when that same 
comment was not just as applicable as it is now. 

4. Observance of fasts and abstinences. In this sphere of Catholic obliga- 
tion there has been, and there is a very notable relaxation, due to the severity 
of our climate, the periodical visitation of the grip, the generous measure 
of dispensing discretion left the bishops by our present Pope, the enfeebling 
effect of our employments and the low average of physical health as compared 
with former generations. The abstinence of Friday, however, is a general 
observance among our Catholic people. 

5. The support and maintenance of religion. Though the contributions are 
small, and the average of giving has not kept pace with the improved financial 
status of our people, I believe the aggregate collections for churches and 
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their support, and for the erection and maintenance of schools, will equal 
the offerings at any time in our history. In every Catholic congregation 
there are too many selfish, obdurate laggards, who fail in this duty of 
sharing in Church support. 

And now let us sum up. Alexandre Dumas, the great French novelist, once 
wrote of himself: “Heaven forbid that I should pose as a man of religious 
observances, but my education and the influences of my early life have imbued 
—I will not say my actions, but my beliefs and opinions with so deep a 
tinge of religious feeling that I can not even at my present time of life enter 
a church without taking holy water or pass before a crucifix without making 
the sign of the cross.” 

Alas, how true it is that there are too many Catholics like him of abundant 
feeling and emotion, but sterile of the practice of religious observances! If 
in the general round-up we are able to show a very creditable average, the 
result is not only praiseworthy, but provocative of admiration and thanksgiving. 
This wonderment will be intelligible when we contrast the present with the 
past. When our fathers came to this new home they emigrated from a land 
where to be a Catholic was to incur many social and political disabilities, and 
where the Church and the faith they loved were hampered and crippled by 
legal chains which made allegiance to it an intolerable hardship. Their pil- 
grimage here, as in the case of the Puritan of old, was a pilgrimage of con- 
science. Here, under a fairer and freer government, they hoped to serve 
God as their Church directed without any impairment of their manhood. If 
they came as refugees they brought with them souls tempered in the furnace 
of persecution, and their fervor and piety partook of the fierce fires through 
which they passed. Scarcely had they driven stakes and set up their tents 
here when to their dismay and disappointment they had to face and fight the 
creature known as the bigot, in some States backed up by the sanction of law, 
who sometimes with an innocent malignity and oftener with a perverse vindic- 
tiveness made them fight for their character and their religion. The en- 
counter, though disagreeable, was wholesome. It electrified and aroused every 
fiber of body and soul. The Catholic was put on his mettle. It knit him to 
his creed, and for the sake of his manhood and his faith and conscience, not 
only did he accept it with a whole heart and mind, but he practised it with 
equal tenacity and generosity. The appeal to do both was quickened by the 
brutal opposition. Churches were poor, and few and under way. Priests 
were sparse and hard worked and needy, and the incentive to give often gave 
vitality to the impulse of charity. These were war times, and war for religion’s 
sake is good discipline for human souls as well as splendid crises for religious 
creeds. 

Now all that is changed, for the better in some respects, for the worse in 
others. We have won, and our honored place is recognized and secure. Over 
our Church in these United States broods a peace as calm as that in any 
summer noon. We have organic unity; we have numerical virility; our 
churches are built with a garniture out of which the crude and the poverty 
stricken and the inartistic have vanished, and in their stead we have installed 
the ornate and imposing, the comfortable and inspiring; our schools are set 
up on a high plane of efficiency and architectural dignity; our priests have 
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multiplied and are protected against drudgery and poverty except in special 
fields of labor; we have become part and parcel of the people, and our as- 
sociates in every sphere of human activity are the representatives of every 
denomination and of no belief. We are in the van of money-hunters, sweating, 
moiling, winded like the rest of them. We are running as swift a race after 
gaiety and distraction as any giddy butterfly of native growth. We are paying 
the penalty with cracked nerves and distraught brain, and our countrymen are 
piling up their average in the insane asylums of their adopted country. We 
have laid aside the implements and weapons of religious warfare and settled 
down to enjoy the repose of peace. So close are our social affinities that 
many, too many, are seeking wives and husbands among those who are aliens 
to them in religion. The whole range of this situation is a dreadful exhaust 
on Catholic faith and practice. Contention and the gage of battle try men’s 
souls, but invigorate them. Peace tries souls and emasculates them. Men 
begin to be tried and tested down to the very underpinning of their natures 
in prosperity and repose. The heroes of peace have a more colossal stature 
than those of war. Instead of discouragement at the net result, we will 
thank God that the evil is no greater, and strive to hold our place among 
those who are still unspoiled and untempted by the flesh-pots of Egypt. 





“THE THREE RINGS AND THE FIVE RAILROADS.” 
BY THE VERY REV. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D., NEW YORK. 


“T and the Father are one. The Jews then took up stones to stone him. 
Jesus answered them: Many good works I have shewed you from my Father; 
for which of those works do you stone me? The Jews answered him: For 
a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that thou 
being a man, makest thyself God.”—John x. 31-33. 


This is only one of the many texts of the New Testament in 
which Christ asserts a dogma, that of His own divinity. In fact, 
from beginning to end, He taught special, particular and dogmatic 
truths; and so the Church has always interpreted His teachings. 
Hence the score of General Councils from Nicaea to the Vatican has 
had for chief purpose, to defend, protect and maintain every particle 
of His teachings as laid down in the New Testament. With this 
view the first General Council of Nicaea thought the vowel I of so 
much consequence, that the Bishops there gathered considered and 
anathematized the Arians as heretics for omitting it in a single word. 
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So essential does the Church consider the creed which Christ sanc- 
tions by a threat of eternal damnation, against those who will not 
accept it. “ He that believeth not shall be condemned.” 

But for some centuries the world has been in rebellion against 
dogma; although the opinion of the ablest men in many creeds is 
that the human intellect has been weakened by giving up dogmatic 
teachings and belief. When man’s highest faculty, the intellect, by 
improper training ceases to hold positive dogmatic convictions, it 
becomes weak and decadent. Since the sixteenth century the human 
brain has been watered; and the philosophy of doubt and the re- 
ligion of skepticism are the sources of the watering. What pigmies 
the so-called great intellects of the infidels of the last three cen- 
turies are, usually apostles of ruin and destruction, compared to the 
great intellects that preceded them, builders and creators of science 
and learning in its highest and noblest forms. Even Priestly, in his 
historical lectures, admits that the men of his century were incapable 
of understanding the subjects which the men of the thirteenth cen- 
tury easily understood. Take the old thought builders like St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Dante, how they outshine 
the modern word builders and thought destroyers, Kant and Spencer, 
and the minnows of the new philosophical schools, who try to nibble 
away the truths of Christianity and reason. 

In this sad and injurious work, literature has done and is doing 
its share. Let me illustrate by a well-known example and by a 
well-known theory resulting from it. 

Every scholar knows the story of the three rings. It was picked 
up by Boccaccio, well named “ Dirty Mouth,” among the bric-a-brac 
literature of the Middle Ages, and is told by him in the Decameron, 
a book, the reading of which nothing will justify except the permis- 
sion of one’s confessor and a justifiable desire to know Italian litera- 
ture. The story is not of the obscene ones which the great Italian 
prose writer loves to tell, but in its import and tendency it is more 
harmful than much that he has written; for every one revolts at 
obscenity, but every one is not on guard against the insidious in- 
fluences which undermine and destroy faith and orthodoxy. The 
story is rehashed by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing in his drama of 
“ Nathan der Weise,” which still ranks as a German classic, at 
least among Teutonic unbelievers. I say in the opinion of these, 
because it represents their views by teaching the uselessness of 
dogma, the absolute equality of all religions, the impossibility of 
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finding out which is the true one, and consequently by inculcating 
indifference to all forms of belief, on the excuse that all are equally 
false and useless. The popularity of the drama is shown by the 
large audiences which applaud to the echo the story of the three 
rings, which may be called the climax of the drama, whenever it is 
staged either in Germany or America. Possibly the sarcastic Heine 
had the popularity of this dull play in Hamburg in his mind when 
he wrote in his “ Memoirs of Schnabelmopski” that the citizens 
of Hamburg patronized theaters on Sunday nights rather than the 
churches, because the dramas played were far more serious, more 
stupid, and much longer than the sermons. 

The Teutonic members of the lodges and their affinities, however, 
do not represent genuine German literary taste; for many of those 
who admire Goethe and Schiller look on “ Nathan der Weise” as 
an insipid, prosy, twaddling, diluted poem in sophomoric blank 
verse. é 

But I want to speak about theology and not about literature, and 
hence I hasten to give the story of the three rings as Lessing tells it: 

“Tn ancient times there lived a man in the East who had inherited 
a priceless ring. The stone was an opal which reflected a hundred 
different colors, and had the secret power of making its owner ac- 
ceptable to God and man. No wonder, therefore, the man in the 
East never took it off his finger, and was firmly resolved to keep it 
forever in his family. He bequeathed the ring to his favorite son 
with the condition that he in turn should bequeath it to his favorite 
son, and so continually, the favorite son without regard to priority 
of birth should own the ring, and by virtue of his ownership should 
be the head and prince of the family. 

“ At last this ring passing from son to son came into the hands of 
a father who had three sons who were equally devoted to him and 
whom he consequently loved with equal affection. From time to 
time he seemed to prefer one in turn more than the others, accord- 
ing as one was alone with him and the others not present to share 
his love; so that each of the three in turn he deemed worthy of the 
ring and to each in turn he had the weakness to promise it. This 
went on for some time. But when he came to die he found himself 
greatly embarrassed, for by giving the ring to the third he would 
have pained the other sons who had trusted his promise. What 
was he to do? He sent secretly for a goldsmith and ordered him 
to make two other rings, and to spare neither skill nor cost in form- 
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ing them exactly like the original. The goldsmith obeyed to the 
letter, so that when he brought the rings to the old man even he 
could not distinguish the imitations from the original. Rejoiced at 
the success of his plans, he sent for his three sons, gave to each a 
ring and his blessing, and died. But hardly was he dead when the 
sons came each with his ring to claim the headship of the family, 
And then began investigations, quarrels, and complaints. But in 
vain, for the true ring could not be determined.” And then, adds 
Nathan, the Jew, addressing himself to Saladin, the Mussulman: 
“In like manner the true faith is not demonstrable.” God, accord- 
ing to Lessing, did not care enough about truth to give us the means 
of knowing it; hence the inutility of dogma. 

Lessing wrote his drama on the eve of the French Revolution, and 
the theory which he inculcates, of indifference in the matter of re- 
ligion, was the fashionable doctrine of the German and French con- 
spirators of the age. To them, as they spoke in their secret lodges 
or wrote for the purpose of corrupting public opinion, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity were on the same plane; and 
the dogmas of Christianity were simply as baseless and undemon- 
strable as the tenets of Judaism or of Mohammedanism. 

Speaking of the story of the three rings, a cultured gentleman, a 
graduate of one of those universities where no one seems to learn 
logic or correct habits of thought, recently said: “ Lessing exactly 
represents my opinion of religion. I believe with him that Catholi- 
cism, Buddhism, and Protestantism are equal. I respect all the re- 
ligions and sects; but none of them has a monopoly of the truth.” 
A graduate of another of those universities which teach as if they 
believe that the way to train human intellects is to cut off their 
beautiful tops and make them pollards, said to his brother: “TI can 
illustrate your theory by a better story than Lessing’s. It is my 
story of the five railroads. There are five trunk lines that go from 
this city to the city of C. No matter which route you take you will 
reach the goal of your desire. So it is with the churches; provided 
you are a good sort of fellow, it makes no difference to which you 
belong. They all lead to heaven.” 

This is very liberal doctrine. It is the doctrine of modern free- 
thinkers as well as of the old ones; and hence all hate the Church 
that claims to have an exclusive right to the truth and to be the only 
true way to paradise; and they all contradict the express dogmatic 
teaching of Christ as exemplified in my text. 
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“ What do you say to that doctrine,” asked a gentleman of a Cath- 
olic, who had been listening to the champions of the equality of all 
creeds. “ Well,” said the Catholic, “I think the doctrine is absurd. 
The Church is not like a railroad. And I am astonished to hear 
educated men speak thus. It is like saying that two and two make 
four and five at the same time. There is a defect somewhere, but 
it is fundamentally in their principles and in their elementary educa- 
tion. Think for a moment, and consider some generally admitted 
truths, which I have not the time to develop in detail; and you will 
see the absurdity of the ‘ring’ theory of Lessing in the year 1779 
and of the railroad theory of the modern universities in 1902.” 

Reason unaided shows that there is one God, and that He alone 
is the Truth and must consequently love the truth and desire every 
one possessing an intellect to know it and to love it because it is 
Himself. Being infinite, He can have no end but Himself; nor can 
any of His creatures have any other end than Himself. The finite 
can not be the last end of the finite; for the finite implies the infinite 
as the last end. The intellect of man is his highest faculty and 
should, therefore, be the first in homage and worship of the Creator. 
The Creator must want the homage first of that which is first in 
dignity and power among men and most like Himself. Hence He 
wants the obedience of the intellect in faithh He must be known 
before He can be loved, and the office of the intellect is to know Him 
the Truth, for the Truth is the object of the intellect. But the 
Truth is a unit. There can be no contradiction in a unit, for it can 
not be one and two at the same time. When God acts, He must act 
according to His nature and essence. Hence unity characterizes all 
His works. To suppose God the author of two or three contradictory 
creeds is to suppose Him a Being with a dual contradictory nature, 
each nature working independently and limiting the other, and this 
would be to destroy the very idea of omnipotence, infinity, and ve- 
racity in God, and so destroy God. An illogical God is no God. 
Even His omnipotence could not make a circle which would be 
at the same time a square. 

The theory, therefore, that God could be the author of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity implies a contradiction and destroys the 
idea of divine veracity. Now to say that God contradicts Himself, 
is to assert atheism, pure and simple; and, in fact, Lessing and all 
the freethinkers, ancient and modern, some without knowing it, are 
atheists in principle if not in practice. They would despise a man 
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who contradicted himself, how can they esteem a God who, accord- 
ing to their theory, contradicts Himself? 

Given the divinity of Christ as a truth, there can be no union 
between Him and Belial, or between Him and Mahomet. Given 
the divinity of Christ and there can be, as His apostle declares, only 
one faith and one baptism; and one faith implies one creed, and one 
baptism implies one sacramental system, and one sacramental sys- 
tem implies one legitimate hierarchy. 

What is the guilt of those who deny these truths is another ques- 
tion. The Catholic Church, inexorable as she is in asserting and 
defending the unity of the hierarchy, and of the creed and of the 
Code of Christ, makes great allowance for the weakness, tempta- 
tions, and passions of men in judging their accountability for their 
unbelief. The human intellect is clouded, and it often is hard to 
dispel the clouds. The prejudices of education and of family as- 
sociations, the sacrifices to be made of lust, greed, and pride are 
impediments which keep men from the truth. She knows how hard 
it was for Augustine to give up his lust ; how hard it was for Ignatius 
to give up the glory of a military career; and how hard it was for 
Newman to follow the kindly light that led him; and hence, while 
she is intolerant in matters of faith and morals, she has the heart of 
Christ for the weak, the ignorant, and even for the guilty and the 
vindictive. But no matter how much the world may stone her for 
saying it, she will still cry out: “ Truth is one and I alone possess it.” 


























CATECHETICAL PART. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, NEW YORK. 
I. GENERAL NOTIONS. 


I take the liberty of repeating what I once wrote anent the posi- 
tion which the Sunday school holds among all other schools. The 
Sunday school is the most important sacerdotal obligation and func- 
tion. As Sunday schools are, so will congregations be. Sunday 
schools are the feeders of churches. As Sunday schools flourish, 
so do the parishes. They are the foundation of all church growth. 
They are the promoters of all church success. This prosperity is 
fostered by the Sunday school, not in material ways only, but in 
spiritual as well. This latter is of chief moment. Stately struc- 
tures, magnificent basilicas, and towering cathedrals are indubitable 
testimonials of active Catholicism. Take away the Catechism class, 
and they will become empty and desolate for lack of worshipers. 
They will remain imposing monuments of ecclesiastical insolvency. 
Catechetical instruction makes for all external splendor, but chiefly 
for the internal beauty of character, without which the real end of 
religion is missed. There are many reasons why Catholic adults 
grow lukewarm or fall away altogether. Were one to say that in the 
majority of cases the defection is due to defect or to imperfection of 
Catechetical training, he would not be outrageously far from the 
truth. The Catechetical training to which allusion is here made is, 
of course, the training that has been inculcated by the Church since 
the beginning. It is not the instruction of the mind only; it is the 
strengthening of the will as well. It is not satisfied with presenting 
food for memory and for thought—it aims at transforming that food 
into heart-fibre. It teaches the mind truth, but it aids the heart 
to love truth. All education is the learning to know and love truth, 
to know and love good. This, of course, is commonplace. Yet it 
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will bear repetition and is always light and heat giving. Says St. 
Paul to Timothy (II. iv. 2) : “ Preach the word, be instant in season 
and out of season, reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and 
doctrine.” What is said to the preacher is said to the Catechist. 
The obligation laid upon the bishop falls on the shoulders of the 
priest. What is true of the pulpit is equally true of the Sunday 
school. The importance of the Sunday school is not minimized by the 
leaders in the manifold sects which are scattered broadcast the 
world over. They consider it as a paramount duty. They boast 
that they are the founders of the institution. The modern Sunday 
school, they say, was originated in 1781 by Robert Raikes. That 
is, of course, the Protestant Sunday school. Non-Catholics have 
imposed the name on us all, yet the difference between their work 
and ours is exceedingly great. Our Sunday school should be called 
Catechism school or class. We teach Catechism. They teach or 
explain or—God knows what—the Bible. Their Sunday school is a 
Bible class; ours is a Catechism class. In saying this we remove 
ourselves leagues and leagues away from the sects. The Bible holds 
a place in our Sunday schools, but not that which belongs to the 
Catechism. We mention this in no spirit of irreverence. On the 
contrary, it is because we hold the Book of books in respect that we 
take our attitude toward it. Yet toward this Bible class the zeal of 
its founders and teachers rises even beyond fever heat. They bend all 
their efforts toward its development. No labor nor money is spared. 
They speak of it in glowing, nay, extravagant, terms. Its impor- 
tance is supreme. Men and women of exalted social station are 
eager to devote themselves to the work. Let me quote from a 
manual on the subject of Sunday school ideals. The author is a 
professor in the University of Chicago. He says: “The Sunday 
school is somewhat more than a school, if by a school is meant 
simply a place for learning and reciting lessons. Some of its ex- 
ercises belong rather to worship than to instruction. Its characteriza- 
tion as the children’s church, most unfortunate in some respects, is 
not wholly wrong. But instruction holds, or certainly ought to hold, 
the central place. The Sunday school is essentially a school, an 
educational institution, and its central task is the study and teaching 
of the Bible. The school as now existing is an agency of the Chris- 
tian Church.” I have quoted the foregoing to prove my statement 
that the Protestant Sunday school is only a Bible class. The quota- 
tion, moreover, carries along with it the testimony that the Bible 
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class is niched very high in the sectarian mind. It urges upon us 
likewise the proposition that Catechism is the branch of religious 
instruction most necessary for the upbuilding of Catholic communi- 
ties. If the Bible school is an agency in the churches of the sects, 
Catechism in our Church exerts a power the influence of which is 
not only fundamental and far-reaching, but will nigh incalculable. 
Granting, as we must, to the Sunday school the significance it pos- 
sesses, certainly anything that is helpful toward establishing its as- 
cendancy can hardly be considered useless. It is the purpose in these 
“Topics ” not to teach those who have had more experience than 
ourselves, but to discuss Sunday school topics in a way to help 
bring home to all those engaged in this momentous work its gravity. 
It will be simply a series of familiar talks on the subject. It will be 
merely a review of the whole ground of Catechetics, and may inspire 
some able pen to inaugurate in our own tongue, and not by the aid 
of any translation from foreign languages, a pedagogical examina- 
tion of the whole matter. Nobody can overestimate the value of 
the excellent work of the Rev. Francis Spirago. His method of 
Christian doctrine is highly praised, and rightly so. Yet, with pro- 
found respect for the Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, Bishop of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, there are directors of Sunday schools in these 
United States whose long years of laborious toil in the arduous 
task of teaching the religious idea “ how to shoot,” hold within the 
repertoire of their experience many suggestions which, while not 
contradicting either Fr. Spirago or Bishop Messmer, will add numer- 
ous useful details which must go very far toward increasing the 
sum total of Catechetical lore. 


(To be continued.) 








AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 
The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


I—THE MEANS OF GRACE. 
ACTUAL GRACE. 


DEAR CHILDREN: Having concluded our explanation on the com- 
mandments which give us guidance as to the good we should do, 
and the evil we should avoid in order to attain to our supreme end, 
everlasting salvation, we have also learned that this destiny can not 
be attained by man through his own natural strength. There must, 
therefore, be a supernatural help which enables frail man to attain 
his supreme end, and that is divine grace. I shall make a com- 
parison for you: Your father or mother sets you a task which you 
begin with a good will to execute, alone and. without assistance. 
But very soon you and your parents perceive that you are not able 
to accomplish the work, because your strength is not equal to it. 
Then your parents come to your assistance and the task is made 
easier. Just as parents help their children, so does the good Lord 
by His grace help man to perform the good. 

God’s assistance comes to man through the Means of Grace, which 
we will now consider. Can we, of our own natural strength, keep 
the commandments and be saved? No; we can not. Man has re- 
ceived two kinds of strength from God—strength of the body and 
strength of the soul or mind. The powers of the soul are under- 
standing, reason, free will, the power of imagination, memory, etc. 
With these powers alone, however, man can not attain his supreme 
end; he needs divine assistance, that is, divine grace. Holy Writ 
furnishes us with a proof of this in the words of Christ: “ Without 
me you can do nothing ” (John xv. 5). What do we understand by 
divine grace? By divine grace we understand here a supernatural 
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help or gift received from God for the purpose to work out our 
salvation. 

Let us first understand the idea of grace. This word denotes 
the kindly feeling of a superior toward his inferior, and also the 
operations of this gracious feeling, namely, benefits resulting to 
the inferior out of this feeling. 

This grace of God is an internal help or gift. Internal expresses 
something within us—in this case within our soul. The grace of God 
is, furthermore, a supernatural help or gift. The word supernatural 
is used to show that it is beyond the powers of created nature, 
coming from the Creator Himself. 

God grants us His grace through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
We know from the instructions on faith that our first parents, by 
their fall, lost God’s love and grace, and that the wrath of God upon 
our first parents is inherited by all their descendants. Some one, 
therefore, had to redeem mankind and obtain for them again God’s 
grace. Because a finite being could not appease the offended in- 
finite majesty of God, therefore Jesus Christ, the Son of God Him- 
self, reconciled mankind with God again, and on account of His 
merits God gives His grace to man. 

God grants us His grace for our eternal salvation. Our life in 
this world should only be a time of preparation and probation. Our 
real vocation is a higher one; we are called to take part, with God, 
in celestial bliss, and in order that we may attain this beautiful and 
exalted aim, God kindly grants us His grace, His assistance. 

How many kinds of this supernatural help, or of grace, properly 
so called, are there? 

There are two kinds: 1. Actual grace, or the grace of assistance, 
called also transient grace; and, 2. The grace of sanctification or jus- 
tification, called also sanctifying or habitual grace. We shall first 
explain the idea of assistance. He who gives help in time of danger 
or need, gives assistance. We men are, from every point of view, 
weak, especially in the power to work out our salvation. Hence Al- 
mighty God comes to our assistance with His help. That is transient 
which lasts only for a time. That which is transient is opposed to 
that which lasts and endures. Actual grace is transient, that is to 
say, it lasts only for a time, while there is occasion for it, while sancti- 
fying grace is permanent and remains in the soul, provided man com- 
mits no mortal sin. 
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I. On Actua GRACE. 


In what does actual grace, or the grace of assistance consist? 

Actual grace consists in this: That God enlightens our under- 
standing and inclines our will to avoid evil, and both to will and 
to do that what is good. 

1. Actual grace enlightens our understanding. Understanding 
is the power of the soul to know and to understand. That which is 
dark and sombre can be enlightened. Our understanding or in- 
tellect through the sin of our first parents became darkened and 
clouded, and when we wish to know that which is profitable and 
necessary for our salvation, our understanding must be enlightened 
by the assistance of divine grace. Actual grace, therefore, is an 
internal light for our understanding whereby we perceive what is 
profitable and necessary for our eternal salvation. 

2. Actual grace, or the grace of assistance, operates further upon 
our will. The will is the power of the soul to desire and to choose 
between sacred things. Man may choose two kinds of things: the 
good, which is rewarded with heaven, and the evil, which is pun- 
ished with hell. Since our will is corrupted through original sin, 
it is far more inclined to evil than to good. Man’s will is also 
enfeebled through original sin; he lacks the strength successfully 
to resist temptation. By the grace of assistance our will is moved 
and strengthened to avoid evil, and to wish and to do good. 

We distinguish, therefore, 1. An enlightening, and, 2. An inciting 
or strengthening grace. 

Is the assistance of grace necessary to us? 

Yes; it is so necessary to us that without this grace we can neither 
begin, continue, nor accomplish the least thing toward our salva- 
tion. 

The necessity of actual grace is clearly expressed in Holy Writ. 
It says: “ For it is God who worketh in you, both to will and to 
accomplish ” (Phil. ii. 13). St. Paul the apostle exclaims: “I have 
labored more abundantly than all they; yet not I, but the grace of 
God with me” (I. Cor. xv. 10). The grace of God is necessary 
for the beginning of all good; it must precede all the good that we 
think of, speak, or do; it incites man thereto. It must, furthermore, 
accompany all good works, must help man perpetually thereunto, 
and is necessary for perseverance in good. 
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Does God give His grace to all men? 

Yes; God gives to all men sufficient grace to enable them to 
keep the commandments and to work out their salvation. Holy 
Scripture says: “ God will have all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of truth ” (I. Tim. ii. 4). 

Some centuries ago there were heretics who advanced the false 
teaching that God had destined a certain part of mankind for eternal 
happiness, and the other part (without fault of theirs) to eternal 
perdition. This would mean that God would give His grace only 
to those whom He had intended to be saved. Observe, children, 
this heretical teaching is contrary to our faith, which says: God 
has called all men to salvation, because He is a loving Father to 
all men. He imparts to all men sufficient grace to be saved. If 
God has destined certain men for heaven, without their merit, and 
certain others to hell, without their fault, then God would be unjust 
in the highest degree, and such injustice would be contrary to the 
divine perfection. That all men are intended for eternal happiness 
is proved by Christ’s parable of the wedding feast. The Lord said: 
“Go out and invite all those whom you meet to my marriage feast ” 
(Luke xiv). God gives His grace to all men; He gives (a) To 
the just the grace of perseverance, and (b) To sinners first grace 
sufficient to lead to conversion, and upon their conversion the grace 
of perseverance. That God grants grace for conversion to the sinner 
appears from the Scriptures: “God desires not the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezech. 
Xxxiii. 11). That even the greatest sinner may obtain the grace of 
conversion is seen in the example of the thief upon the cross. 

But here is another question: Does God grant His grace to all 
men in the same measure, that is to say, does God grant to one man 
as much grace as to another? 

No; God does not grant grace in the same measure to all men. 
This is taught in the parable of the talents. One servant received 
five, the other two talents, and another only one. None, however, 
went without. Why and for what reason one man should receive 
more or less divine grace than another is known to God’s wisdom 
alone. 

What must we do, on our part, in order that the grace of God 
may tend to our salvation? 

We must not resist it, but faithfully cooperate with it. Holy Scrip- 
ture says: “ We do exhort you, that you receive not the grace of 
God in vain” (II. Cor. vi. 1). ; 
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To resist means to oppose or fight against something. Suppose a 
man falls in the water and nearly drowns. We hold a hand out 
to him or throw him a rope. He, however, refuses all means of 
assistance. You see, dear children, just as such man acts in regard 
to saving of his temporal life, so may persons act in regard to the 
saving of their eternal souls; they stubbornly reject all attempts of 
God to save them. Instead of resisting, men ought to cooperate 
with God’s grace; they should listen to God’s inspirations, grasp 
the helping hand of God, and hold it fast. 

God wishes so much to be our Helper, He desires so ardently to 
save us, and yet ungrateful man often refuses His assistance, and 
rejects contemptuously His Means of Grace. But how can weak 
and impotent man resist the Almighty God? Can man resist the 
grace of God? Most certainly; God’s grace does not force the 
human will; it leaves it free. It is necessary that good be done en- 
tirely from free will, for if man were compelled by God to do good 
he would have no merit; the good would not be willed or done by 
man, but by God, and man would only have been the instrument. 
In the same way as man can cooperate with God’s grace, so also can 
he do the opposite and resist divine grace. 

Moses said to the Israelites, upon Mount Sinai, before giving the 
commandments: “To-day if you shall hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts” (Psalm xciv. 87). A hardened heart is deaf and 
without feeling for the suggestions and inspirations of God. 

To what should the consideration of the grace of assistance lead 
us? 1. To the knowledge of our own frailty and helplessness. 2. To 
the realization of the fact that, as of our own strength we can not 
begin, continue, or accomplish the least thing toward our eternal 
salvation, we must pray frequently and fervently to God for His 
grace of conversion and perseverance, thank Him most fervently 
for the graces received, and prize the same above everything tem- 
poral. 

We must not close our heart to divine grace. In various ways 
God approaches us, sometimes by evident blessings, and then again 
by sufferings and afflictions. It is for us to open our eyes and our 
ears, to recognize God, and to hold out our hand to Him when He 
offers us His assistance. Holy Scripture says: “ Behold, I stand 
at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice, and open 
to me the door, I will come to him and will sup with him” (Apoc. 
iii. 20). 
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If men, therefore, will open the door to the good Lord, He will 
visit them and take up His abode with them, unite them intimately 
to Himself and remain with them for time and eternity. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is our destiny—for what reason are we upon earth? We are 
upon earth to know God, to love Him, to serve Him, and to be happy with 
Him forever. 

2. Does man’s strength avail to reach this goal? No; man’s strength is 
too weak. 

What, therefore, did I say of man’s vocation? You called it one un- 
attainable by his own powers. 

Who comes to man’s help, in order that he may attain his end? The 
good God comes to his assistance. 

5. With what does God come to man’s aid? With His grace. 

6. What do we call the means by which God comes to our assistance? 
The means of grace. 

7, What natural powers has man? Man has natural powers of the body and 
powers of the soul. 

8. Name some of the natural powers of the soul. Some of the natural 
powers of the soul are: understanding, reason, free will, imagination, memory. 

9. Now has man all these natural powers of body and of soul of himself, 
or from some one else? Man has all these natural powers from God. 

1o. Are natural powers sufficient to attain eternal salvation? No; these 
natural powers are not sufficient to obtain eternal salvation. 

11. What do we understand by divine grace? By the grace of God we 
here understand an internal supernatural help or gift, which God communi- 
cates to us, through the merits of Jesus Christ, for our eternal salvation. 

12, What does the word grace denote? The word grace denotes: 1. The 
good will and benevolent feeling of a superior toward an inferior. 2. The 
operation of this benevolent feeling, namely, the benefits derived therefrom 
by the inferior. 

13. The Catechism calls grace a help; when is help necessary? Help is 
necessary when need or danger threatens. 

14. What kind of help is divine grace? Divine grace is an internal, super- 
natural help. 

15. What is contrary to the internal, supernatural help and grace? The 
external natural help. 

16. What, for instance, are life, health, sound limbs, food, drink, clothing, 
etc.? They are external and natural gifts from God’s favor. 

. 17. To what end does God dispense them to us? For our earthly well 
eing. 

18. Why does God grant us internal, supernatural help? For the welfare 
of our soul; for eternal salvation. 

19. Through whose merits does God grant us His grace? Through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

20. What did our first parents lose by their fall? They lost the love, the 
grace, and the favor of God. 
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21. What did they draw down upon themselves instead? They drew down 
upon themselves the anger and displeasure of God. 


22. Who inherits this displeasure of God? All their descendants. 

23. Who redeemed mankind from this displeasure? Our divine Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

24. Why could He alone take away God’s displeasure from man? Because 
the offense to the Infinite Majesty could not be expiated by a finite being. 


25. To what have we to give thanks that God gives us this grace? To the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ. 

26. To what end does God grant us His grace? God grants us His grace 
for our eternal happiness. 

27. How many kinds of this supernatural help and _gift, or of grace, prop- 
erly so called, are there? There are two kinds: 1. The grace of assistance, 
or actual grace, also called transient grace. 2. The grace of sanctification 
or justification, called also habitual grace. 


28. In what does actual grace, or the grace of assistance, consist? It 
consists in this: that God enlightens our understanding and inclines our 
will to avoid evil, and to will and to do that which is good. 


29. Actual grace is- called transient; what is transient? That is called 
transient which lasts only for a time and then ceases. 


30. Which grace is enduring or lasting? Sanctifying grace, or the grace 
of justification. 


31. How can man make this grace enduring and lasting? When he does 
not commit mortal sin. 


32. Upon which powers of the soul then does the actual grace of God 
operate? It operates: 1. Upon the understanding, which it enlightens. 2. Upon 
the will, which it inclines to avoid evil, and to will and to do good. 


33. When God calls us what must we do? We must listen to His voice. 


34. Is the grace of assistance necessary to us? It is so necessary that with- 
out it we can not do the least thing toward the beginning, continuation, or ac- 
complishment of our salvation. 


35. Does God give His grace to all men? Yes; God gives to all men 
sufficient grace that they may work out their salvation. 


36. Why must we lay particular stress upon this truth? Because there have 
been heretics who taught just the contrary. 


37. What is the relation of God to us? God is our loving Father. 


38. What, therefore, does God wish for us? That all mankind should be 
saved. 


39. What would God be if He only gave His grace to some and not to 
others? God would be unjust, which is an impossible thing. 


40. What grace does God give to sinners? The grace of conversion. 
41. What grace does God impart to the just? The grace of perseverance. 


42. Does God impart His grace to all men in the same measure? No; God 
does not impart His grace to all men in the same measure. 


43. Why is this? We do not know. That is known to God’s wisdom alone. 
44. From which parable does this appear? From the parable of the talents. 


45. Now as God imparts His grace to men, what must they do on their 
part? They must not resist His grace but cooperate faithfully with it. 

46. To what does the doctrine of grace lead us? To the knowledge of our 
weakness and the need of humility. 


Learn, therefore, from to-day’s instruction frequently and fer- 
vently to ask God for the grace of assistance. 


























PASTORAL PART. 


ANALECTA. 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


From the S. C. of the Inquisition. 


On the Guarantees in Mixed Marriages: 
BEATISSIME PATER: 

....Cautionibus ab Ecclesia requisitis de conditionibus implendis ad 
hunc usque diem scriptis satisfactum est. Attamen magna oritur 
difficultas pro obtinendis hisce cautionibus, quando mulier catholica 
matrimonium inire intendit cum milite acatholico in gradu saltem 
maiore constituto. Viget enim in N. regionibus decretum regium 
sub gravibus poenis prohibens quominus milites ullas cautiones 
praestent per litteras reversales, sive per iuramentum, sive per 
simplicem promissionem. Quare ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae pro- 
volutus Ordinarius N. directionem certam hisce in casibus expostulat, 
et quidem quaerit: 

I. An ab impedimento mixtae religionis dispensari possit, si pars 
acatholica (quaecumque est) cautiones requisitas per litteras rever- 
sales, sive per iuramentum, sive per promissionem saltem omnimode 
recuset ? 

II. An sufficiat assertio partis catholicae sub iuramento data, 
partem acatholicam de conditionibus implendis sibi fidem praestasse? 

III. An permitti possit, ut ante vel post matrimonium pars 
catholica etiam coram ministello acatholico ad praestandum consen- 
sum matrimonialem se sistat, si pars catholica in scriptis declaraverit 
mere passive se gerere et nullo modo ritui protestantico adhaerere 
velle? 

Et Deus.... 


Feria IV, 10 Decembris 1902. 


In Congregatione generali S. Romanae et Universalis Inquisitionis, 
Emi ac Rmi DD. Cardinales in rebus fidei et morum Generales In- 
quisitores, propositis suprascriptis dubiis, ac praehabito voto RR. 
DD. Consultorum, respondendum decreverunt: 
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Ad I. Negative, et detur Instructio 15 Novembris 1858 (1). 

Ad II. Per se et generatim negative, et ad mentem. Mens est: 
Quod si in aliquo casu extraordinario talia concurrant adiuncta, ut 
Episcopus valeat sibi comparare moralem certitudinem tam de huius- 
modi cautionum sinceritate pro praesenti, quam de earum adimple- 
mento pro futuro, specialesque omnino adsint rationes impedientes ne 
consueto modo cautiones praestentur, ipsius conscientiae et pruden- 
tiae. Caeteroquin non obstante decreto regio, opportunae exhi- 
beantur in scriptis cautiones, sicut hucusque factum est; neque detur 
dispensatio nisi Episcopus moraliter certus sit eas impletum iri. 

Ad III. Negative, et detur Instructio 17 Februarii 1864 (2). 

Feria VI die 12 Decembris 1902, facta autem a R. P. D. Adsessore 
S. O. relatione de his omnibus SSmo. D. N. Leoni PP. XXIII, idem 
SSmus D. N. Emorum Patrum resolutionem approbavit. 

J. Can. Mancini, S. R. e¢ U. I. Not. 


From the S. C. of Rites. 


1. The following dubium was proposed to the Sacred Congre- 
gation: 

1. Quando Sacerdos celebrat in propria Ecclesia, die non im- 
pedita, Missam votivam de die infra Octavam B. Mariae Virginis 
aut alicuius Sancti, de qua tantum commemorationem in Officio re- 
citavit, quaeritur: An in eiusdem Missa Credo dicendum sit, si 
nempe illa Octava Credo habeat? 

2. An idem applicandum sit eiusmodi Missae celebratae in aliena 
Ecclesia ? 

3. An idem extendendum sit ad quamlibet Missam de die infra 
Octavam, sive sit privata, sive solemnis, sive privilegiata? 

The doubt arises from a case when a feast of semi-double rite 
comes within an Octave, e. g., of the Blessed Virgin, and the priest 
wishes to exercise his freedom of selection in his Mass by saying the 
Mass de die infra Oct. He can say it only asa Votive. Will he say 
the Credo, if the octave demand the Credo? 

The answer to the questions is: Affirmative in omnibus. 


The Nocturn to be recited after Ordination. 

A decree of the Sacred Congregation of June 27, 1899, decided 
that the words Nocturnum talis diei mean the nocturn of the feria, 
or the first of the feast or of the Sunday according as the ordination 
takes place on a ferial, or a feast or a Sunday. 
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Now the question arises whether the Psalm Venite exrultemus, the 
hymn, and the lessons should be added, or whether it is sufficient to 
say the Psalms with their antiphons. 

The answer is that the latter course is correct. 


From the S. C. of Indulgences. 


An Indulgence of three hundred days is given to the following 
prayer to St. Blaise: 


ORATIO IN HONOREM S. BLASII, EP. ET M. 


O gloriose S. Blasi, qui brevi prece perfectam sanitatem infantulo restituisti, 
qui, ob piscis spinam gutturi inhaesam, extremum spiritum emmissurus erat, 
in cunctis gutturis malis gratiam nobis omnibus concede vim tui patrocinii 
experiendi, potisimum vero, fideli S. Ecclesiae praeceptorum custodia, hunc 
tam exitiosum sensum mortificandi. Qui insuper tuo martyrio praeclarum Fidei 
testimonium Ecclesiae reliquisti, fac nos divinum hoc donum servare, atque 
hisce temporibus tam denigratas et oppugnatas eiusdem Fidei veritates, sine 
humano timore, verbis et operibus defendere possimus. Amen. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(Original, and from recent and approved sources.) 


CONCERNING THE PERUSAL OF PRIVATE 
REVELATIONS. 


1. There are many persons, especially women endeavoring 
to lead a holy life, who occupy themselves a great deal with so- 
called revelations made to pious persons, even to the exclusion of all 
other spiritual reading matter. Sometimes such persons study the 
revelations made to some particular saint, drawing all their spiritual 
nourishment from them; then having their appetite whetted by the 
perusal of one book of this kind, they eagerly devour anything of 
the same nature that they are able to lay hold of. They believe in 
these revelations as firmly as they believe in the Gospels, and are 
strongly disposed to brand as heretics, or at least as suspects, all 
who do not put the same faith in them as they do themselves. This 
disposition alone is sufficient to prove that the perusal of these 
private revelations is not a healthy, spiritual exercise for all indis- 
criminately, and it becomes necessary from time to time to instruct 
the faithful on this head. 
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2. That there may be, that there have been, and that there 
are at present revelations made to private individuals is beyond 
question. We are speaking, of course, of revelations made to holy 
and devout persons, which have been investigated by the Church 
and declared to contain nothing against faith or good morals. No 
positive ecclesiastical approbation is ever given to such revelations, 

3. When the Church revises and approves revelations and visions 
in this sense, all she does is to certify that these visions and revela- 
tions contain nothing against the “ rule of faith,” the “ regula fidei;” 
so that the faithful may believe them without injury to their faith 
(pie creditur) and use them as a guide to conduct without fear of 
believing or doing anything unauthorized by the Church. Where 
the Church has thus given her approval to any particular private 
revelation, it is no longer permitted to ridicule or to despise it. “ Fas 
non est,” says Card. Franzelin, “tales revelationes contemnere ” 
(de div. trad. 22). To do so were to fail in the respect due to the 
Church. But not to believe the revelation is no sin against the 
obedience we owe the Church. For the Church, by her approval 
or quasi-approval of these revelations has no intention of obliging 
the faithful to believe them. Whoever believes in them, does so 
“fide humana,” and not “fide divina,” at least not “ fide divina 
Catholica.” 

“In spiritual things,” says Catherine Emmerich, “I never be- 
lieved anything except what was revealed by God and proposed for 
my belief by the Catholic Church. What I saw in visions I never 
believed in this way.” 

4. The body of revealed truth, necessary to salvation and bearing 
the seal of infallibility, was completed and closed, once for all, by 
the teachings of Christ and the apostles. When the Church defines 
a new dogma, she simply declares authoritatively that it is contained 
in the teachings of our Lord and the apostles. Just as private revela- 
tions do not bear the seal of infallibility, so neither do they bear the 
mark of inerrancy. There is no divine inspiration guaranteeing the 
correct recording of private revelations, as is the case with the Holy 
Scriptures, even though the fact of the revelations has been es- 
tablished. 

Private revelations are exposed to a threefold danger. The under- 
standing may err in receiving the revelation. The memory may fail 
in recording orally or in writing the contents of the revelation. The 
tongue may err in its effort to clothe the revelation in human words. 
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Moreover, as Bene. XIV. remarks, notions and ideas acquired pre- 
vious to the revelation may be confounded by the person receiv- 
ing the revelation with the things learned in the revelation, and thus 
the saints have sometimes considered things to have been revealed 
to them which were in nowise revealed. Hence the contradictions 
in different revelations. 

5. The supernatural communication, therefore, as well in its re- 
ception as in its transmission, may be unwittingly falsified. The 
Holy Scriptures alone are preserved from such falsifications. And 
thus it happens that the private revelations of different holy persons 
contradict one another openly, and in many things. 

6. All that the Church says, therefore, when she lends her ap- 
proval to the private revelations of the saints or other holy persons, 
is that these revelations may be believed “fide humana,” and that 
they are adapted and may be used for the edification of the faithful. 

The declaration of Bene. XIV. does not contradict this: “ When 
the Church has examined and approved these visions, no one may 
any longer doubt their supernatural and divine origin.” The Pope 
speaks only of their origin, and not at all of their contents, nor of 
their correct reproduction. And even a refusal to believe in their 
divine origin would not be a sin against Catholic faith. 

7. After these theoretical remarks let us add a few words of a 
practical nature. The reading of these visions and private revela- 
tions is in nowise adapted to the needs of ordinary people, even 
though they may have correct notions about the credibility of private 
revelations. Many of these revelations are beyond the needs and the 
intelligence even of persons already far advanced in the spiritual life, 
and are often clothed in language quite unintelligible. And herein 
precisely lies a new source of anxiety, because a new danger, namely, 
the danger of understanding the revelation in a wrong sense, which 
may easily lead to positive error and sin against the “rule of 
faith.” 

8. Besides the danger just mentioned there is another, namely, 
the danger of a one-sided and an imperfect direction in holiness, and 
of laying great stress on trifles and things of secondary importance. 
But what is worst of all is that the reading of these revelations gives 
rise to secret spiritual pride and makes silly pious people, for it is 
such persons that are most addicted to this kind of reading, 
that imagine themselves farther advanced in the ways of perfection 
than others and think that they know more about matters of faith and 
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morals than most other people, even more than the priests them- 
selves. 

g. It may cause some surprise if we add a warning for members 
of religious orders, especially of women. As a general rule, it is 
not advisable to make use of histories of private revelations, made 
to pious and holy persons, for general community reading. And 
those in authority in religious communities should be very slow to 
allow individual members of the community to make use of the same 
for their private reading. Women in religious orders who are en- 
deavoring to lead holy lives are more apt to evince a weakness for 
what is extraordinary than for what is ordinary in their quest of 
perfection, than their sisters in the world. They prefer the revela- 
tions of St. Brigitta or of St. Gertrude to an ordinary introduction 
to the spiritual life. And it is precisely those who are by no means 
firmly grounded in the spiritual life who hanker after what is higher 
before they understand or put into practice the most ordinary and 
necessary requirements of spiritual growth. In the case of religious 
the evil effects of this kind of reading are more pronounced and 
more disastrous than in the case of lay people, and they sometimes 
create disturbance and division in an entire convent. 

10. Some may think these remarks and warnings too severe and 
even exaggerated. And such indeed were the case did we apply 
them, “a priori,” to all private revelations. They hold good only 
for those who read indiscriminately and without selecting, especi- 
ally revelations made to holy persons in times long gone by, and 
and which are profoundly mystic, not to say apocalyptic in their 
presentation. 

Simple books, and books that may be readily understood, like 
the visions of Catherine Emmerich concerning the life and suffer- 
ings of our Lord and His Blessed Mother are much to be pre- 
ferred to others, and we would even recommend them. 


DISPENSATION FROM JMPEDIMENTUM IMPEDIENS 
ARISING FROM BETROTHAL. 


John contracts valid espousals. with Mary, but afterward falls in 
love with Martha, and, without any just cause, deserts Mary. When 
he goes to the parish priest to get married to Martha, Mary puts in 
her claim, and the priest sustains her right. Then John and 
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Martha go before a magistrate and contract civil marriage, which, 
where the Tridentine decree is published, is no marriage at all. 

After some time, when they have two children, they wish to become 
reconciled with the Church, and also to legitimatize the children; so 
they ask the parish priest to try to persuade Mary to give up her 
right, but the attempt is vain. The worried pastor is telling his 
troubles to a neighbor, and is surprised to hear that the matter can 
be fixed by a dispensation from the Sovereign Pontiff. He doubts 
whether the Roman Pontiff can give a dispensation hurtful to the 
interests of a third party, so he submits the following questions to a 
theologian : 

1. Whether and for what cause can the Roman Pontiff dispense 
from an impedimentum impediens arising from valid betrothal ? 

2. Whether in the present case there is sufficient ground for a dis- 
pensation ? 

3. Whether Mary should have given up her right? 

4. Whether, supposing a dispensation granted, John has still 
any obligations to Mary? 

I. Since it is a question of the Roman Pontiff in his public 
capacity, we can infer from fact to right. Now the Roman Pontiff 
does dispense in such cases. Therefore, he has the right. 

Moreover, “ cui licet quod est plus, licet utique quod est minus.” 
Now the Pope can dispense in the case of a marriage ratum non con- 
summatum. Therefore, a fortiori, he can dispense from these lesser 
impediments. 

It is true that in betrothal there is a right acquired by the other 
party, and the difficulty is: How can the judge, as defender of the 
law, act prejudicially to the rights of this other party? It must be 
remembered, however, that the Pope is Chief Legislator as well as 
Chief Judge. As Chief Judge, he must urge the observance of the 
law. But as Chief Legislator, he can undoubtedly dispense from the 
law he has made; for the law-maker can dispense from the law. 

However, he can not do so arbitrarily and without cause. The 
gloss in can. 1. dist. 22 in Decret. v. injustitiam says, “nec Papam 
debere uni detrahere ut det alteri nisi subsit causa.” It therefore re- 
quires a grave and just cause for the Pope, although he is Chief 
Legislator, to use this power. The question now is whether such 
cause exists. 

II. There is no doubt that John did Mary a serious wrong when 
he deserted her, and committed a grave sin. But should he be 
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compelled to leave Martha and her two children and marry Mary? 
No one can sincerely propose such a solution. Suppose that after 
he contracts Christian marriage with Mary, the civil power were to 
intervene and order him to restore Martha to conjugal rights. It is 
evident that there are quite sufficient causes for granting the dis- 
pensation. And as a matter of fact, in our own times the Pope has 
granted dispensations of this sort. 

III. Mary ought to give up her claim, not by the strict rigor of 
justice, but from charity. She could properly urge her claim until 
the man went through the civil contract, but afterward, considering 
his obligation before the civil law, and the birth of his children, 
and desire of the parents to be reconciled with the Church, she ought 
to make things smooth by giving up her right. She owes it to herself 
as well as to them, for even if she married the man before the Church, 
the other woman would have a claim on him in the eyes of the civil 
law. 

IV. Even if a dispensation is granted, the rejected girl still has 
certain claims: 1. He must restore any presents he has of her, though 
she is not bound to send back his gifts. 2. He must make com- 
pensation for any evils which she may have sustained by his breaking 
the engagement. 

It is a disputed question whether the engagement holds if Martha 
dies before the others. Some hold that the betrothal remains in 
suspense, and binds once more if the wife dies ; others that it becomes 
altogether extinct. Arguments are drawn by both sides from the 
texts of the law, which does not seem to be clear on the question. 
But since there is no word of such an obligation in the rescript of 
the dispensations, it seems to be the mind of the legislator that by the 
dispensation the original obligation becomes extinct. In practice, if 
such a case should arise, it would be necessary to bring it to an 
ecclesiastical judge. 








